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The End of Potsdam 


T HE bisection of Germany is for the time being complete. Politically, 
Germany has been cut in two ever since Potsdam, and economic 
partition has become more and more apparent as the policies of the 
Eastern and Western Powers have diverged. The only new thing that has 
happened is that partition has been formalised and fixed by the intro- 
duction of separate currency reforms, first in the Western zones and then 
in the East (the Western reforms are discussed in an article on page 1072). 
With different money circulating on either side of the zonal frontier, 
it acquires the definition of a national boundary. The economic and 
indeed the political fabric of a single German State has been torn in two ; 
for the time being at least there are two Germanies, East and West. 

This is an outcome so obviously unsatisfactory and so fraught with 
danger for the future that, having ‘reached this last decisive stage, some 
people in the West are inclined to draw back and question the whole 
Allied policy which, they say, has led to this consummation. Voices have 
been raised in America protesting against the creation of a separate state in 
the West and urging further delay before any more irrevocable steps are 
taken. French opinion appears almost unanimous in preferring the old 
quasi-colonial status for Germany with all-pervasive Allied control and 
almost no organs of German government. In Britain, a group of Labour 
Members have urged Mr Bevin to make one more attempt to secure 
Four Power agreement and to work out policies common to the whole 
Reich. Through all these reactions runs the underlying suggestion that 
the Western Powers are responsible for the failure of the policy of unity 
and that their “ precipitate action ” has brought into being this dangerous 
monster of a dual Germany. And this in turn is'precisely the accusation 
that Soviet propaganda is dinning into the ears of the German people ; 
if left unchallenged, it may end by leaving the Germans with the impres- 
sion that Russia alone is the champion of German unity. 

The first point to clarify in discussing the Allies’ German policy is that 
the division they are accused of now creating has in fact existed for nearly 
three years. Russian tactics since Potsdam have made the division inevit- 
able. Within six months of the formal beginning of occupation, the 
Russians had ‘suppressed the Socialists in their zone, created the totali- 
tarian control of a single party and introduced most of the political forms 
of.“ Eastern democracy.” . They also pursued their own economic policy 
with..equally little respect for their allies’ wishes. After stripping their 
zone. of a large part of its industrial equipment, they set the remainder to 
work on reparations from current production—expressly excluded from 
the Allied agreement on reparations—and took over a number of key 
undertakings as Soviet concerns. This process of using the Soviet zone as 

an annexe of the Russian economy led inevitably to a Russian refusal to 
join the WeStern Allies in a single import-export policy. Two years of 
these economics divided the zones so completely that currency reform 
‘an existing situation. During all this time, the 
“Western Allies have waited, hoped, neg ; Only when 
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The second point to be made is that the Western Powers have 
sought throughout #@ secure German unity. At any time from 
Potsdam to the London Conference last November the Russians 


could havé had unity if dheyvhad ‘been prepated to! 
Western Alllies’ reasonable conditions—an end to the stt 






of the Soviet zone, an end ars ent apie oo . tical gamble x 
tions policies, the réstofation of rtakings ‘trans? mayest “Ie 4s'c 


ferred to Soviet ownership, a common import-export programme 
and: above ‘all,-an end to tthe political tyranny of the Socialist 
Unity Party. Without these conditions, German. unity and 
democracy would in any case have been a farce. The Western 
Allies can hardly be blamed for failing to achieve a unity to 
which Russia was prepared to pay lip sctnic® only. 
* 5 
It is against this background that Allied sis in Getuliny 


must be jidged. Nobody in his sensés would “have ‘divided 
Germany for choice: Of-all the frontiers betwéen the Eastern 


and Western worlds, the frontier running through’ the heart of ’ 


Germany is the most unstable. But, given the fact that the 
division of Germany was a pre-existing, Soviet-ordained: fact, 
it can at least be said that the policy‘ now being pursued by the 
Allies in Germany is zaaking the best of a very bad job. The 
problem facing the Western Allies has not altered. Today as 
on the morrow of victory it is how to make Germany into a 
decent yiable member of the European community, with suffi- 
cient safeguards to satisfy its much-tried ‘neighbours, but with- 
out penalties calculated to rouse all its old nationalist phobias. 
The problem is now infinitely more difficult to solve than at 
the ume of Potsdam, for three years have passed during which 
a policy of -“ pastoralisation ”- and repression -has been tried 
and abandoned, and-during which such miseries. have battened 
on the German community—at a time of Allied responsibility— 
that the phobias and the resentment are already barely below 
the surface. But even when all these limiting factors—division, 
misery, false Allied policies in the past—are admitted, the claim 
can still be made that the present Western strategy is at east 
beginning to make political and economic sense. 

The decision-has been taken that the Germans shall be given 
a reasonable economy and full political responsibility as quickly 
as possible.. The currency reforms, the extension of credits to 
German industry, the decision to revive production in the Ruhr, 
the proposals fer a-constitution, the new. Occupation Statute, 
are all steps in the direction of building a stable, self-governing 
community in as much of Germany as is open to the control 
of the Western Allies. At the same time, over and above the 
safeguard of complete disarmament for Germany, the further 
safeguard is proposed that the revived German economy shall 
be integrated as rapidly as possible into the wider Western 
European economy which, it is hoped, the Marshall Pian will 
help to bring about. This. safeguard is for the time being 
formally. expressed in.the agreement that there shall be Six- 
Power control of the allocation of coal, coke and. steel from the 
Ruhr, but clearly more appropriate forms of integration may 
emerge as the Plan develops, eg ane broad outline 


of the policy 1 which has replaced d the fo otsdam and of 
which last week’s currency s are @ small but vital part. 
Ir is undoubtedly a sane ston alate strategy. | It is a 


vast improvement on anything that has gone before” and, given 
the wretched circumstances of division and ruin in Germany, 
it is without doubt, in general, the best policy that could be 
devised. But the Allies would be deceiving themselves if they 
TN ys ig il ly cae! 
gamble first. of all in the limited technical sense 


a wider economic 
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"Britain in its dependence upon outside en aes 
and raw mater needs to be integrated with 










m dy es are mn un- 

ar that | Naot hale clelled from their 
conscience—always supposing it was ever there—any stain of 
responsibility for the ruin wrought by Hitler.. On’ the ‘ 
they are preoccupied with the “ evils ” of the Allied Occupation 
and resent as exploitation any suggestion that. the German 
economy has any contribution to make to the Marshall Plan. 
Dr Adenauer, the Christian Democrat leader, has even gone ‘so 


. far as to say that unless Allied policy on the Ruhr is changed, 


Germany will be obliged “ by-refusing: co-operation to: save its 
honour before posterity.” The tendency of the German politi- 
Ciaris ‘at the moment appears to be to seek to grasp with»both 
hands the substance of economic power so aS to use it in the 
narrowest national interest. But political power they view un- 
easily and some might even be ready to leave the Allies to carry 
that. uncomfortable burden. Of genuine responsibility both 
towards their own people and towards Europe and their _neigh- 
bours, the German leaders so far show little trace, 


* 


The Allied policy is a gamble im the political sense: above all 
because its success depends. upon speed—not only speed in 
creating a European framework into which Germany can be 
fitted. but speed in securing for Germany the substance of a 
normal viable existence before frustration and resentment make 
the Germans incapable of normality. This is one case where 
compromise policies may be disastrous. There are no halfway 
houses between repression and co-operation, and whichever 
policy is adopted its only chance of success is to be pursued 
without adulteration. Now that repression has been. decisively 
abandoned, co-operation must be introduced as fully and 
speedily as may be. It is in this context that French fears, 

understandable as they may, be, are likely to produce exactly 
the result/France fears—the chance that when Germany revives, 
as revive it will, its mood will be too savage and resentful to 
make it anything but a bad neighbour. To let Germany tise 
again, but.in a mood of revenge, is the one certainly disastrous 
policy.. The right course for France and its allies is to push 
resolutely and speedily ahead with the creation of a Western 
Union and to seek by every means to associate the United 
States with it. The fatal course is to allow fears and hesitations 
to block and delay the restoration of reasonable relations between 
Germany and the West. 

The greatest gamble, however, is the fate of the new policy 
in the face of Russia’s, envenomed hostility. May not the Allies 
after all be saddled with the “crime” of splitting Germany 
and may not the desire for unity forcibly drive the Germans 
into the Russian camp ? ‘These are the ‘hardest questions of all 
to answer, for they depend upon the ultimate success of the 
whole Allied venture. If currency reform and economic revival 
fail, if the i tion of tm Europe becomes an empty 
dream, if a crisis of deflation sttikes-the West, if the worker 
in the Ruhr faces = incl d black market revives 
‘and flourishes, then, the’ will begin to look 
to the East. But the Western Allies should realise that, if they 
wish it, they have for the time being most of the cards in their 
own..bands, The economic misery and political servitude of 
the Soviet zone are no-secret to the Germans. One reason why 

the cry for unity is loudest in the East.is because the Soviet 


— ie and enough work. and a eniese ante forth Germs bore by unity to escape from Russian control. If any 









aprmal political and economic, revival can. be achieve® 
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R TABER’s raid on the funds for ERP has been beaten 
back, After gruelling negotiations, which allowed leaders 
of the Senate only thirty minutes’ sleep in two days, the cuts 
were in the*main restored and the President was left with the 
power to reduce the time during which ‘the $5 billion contd 
be spent front fifteen months ‘to twelve—that is, to speed up 
the rate of expenditure in the same proportion; ‘The confidence 
of those who believed in::the. ability of America’s. responsible 
leaders) to overcome the ignorant and obstinate obstruction of 
the isolationist fringe is now. rewarded. 

MrT aber’s activities raised the dollar problem in its most acute 
and immediate form. The obstacle he threw up was so spec- 
tacular that it diverted attention from other. problems brought 
to light. by negotiations that have been proceeding between the 
United States and the sixteen beneficiary nations on the condi- 
tions and obligations involved in American foreign assistance. 
These problems are not of today or tomorrow. The spectres 
they conjure up will haunt the world of the fifties. But in some 
ways they are more grave than’ Mr Taber’s excursions. -He 
made no secret of the fact that he opposed the philosophy of 
the Marshall Plan in-principle ; as such he is ina minority and 
can be overruled. But the officials of the State Department who 
drafted the: bilateral treaties: proposed: by the United States to 
the Sixteen must be presumed to be convinced adherents of 
the Marshall philosophy and to be inspired both by great know- 
ledge of Western Europe and by a sympathetic attitude towards 
its problems. Reports of the conditions they proposed have 
caused some perturbation in the House of Commons and the 
debate upon them, which the-Government has promised, may 
be stormy. Some part of the objection lies along the line of 
affronted sovereignty, and on this it would be as well to await 
the fimally agreed text before giving indignation a free rein. 
But there is also an economic argument involved which is of 
more permanent significance. Among the conditions that’ have 
been reported to have been proposed was one making the receipt 


of grants dependent upon the: simnultaneous. taking of loans ;- 


another providing that part of ‘the focal’ctrrency funds to be 
set aside by the recipient countries should be used to “ pur- 
chase” strategic raw materials for America, and another which 
would, in substance, set aside many of the compromises on rules 
of international commerce so painfully achieved by lengthy nego- 
tiation at Geneva and Havana and commit the recipient nations, 


after a short interval, to something much closer to the full 


rigidities. of eniiftifatetal’ non-discriminating, unrestricted ¢om- 
merce as laid down in. the original, American draft of a ‘Charter 
for the International Trade Organisation. 

Tt will undoubtedly be found that these conditions have been 
much softened in the course of the negotiat ions of the last few 
weeks. But what is more than a little alarming is that they 
were ever proposed, for they Show that even the chief architects 
of the European Recovery Programme still fail to understand 
the true nature of the problem that has to be met. They still 
regard the present emergency entirely as sémething temporary 
that has happened to Western Europe, That it certainly is, in 
part, .But it is-also something permanent. that has happened to 
the United States. .How little this is realised can be seen by 
asking what would be the effect of the conditions that have beea 
mentioned, if they were. embodied in the treaties... The sug- 
gestion that part.of the ERP funds should take the. form of 
loans would place on the Sixteen an obligation of repayment 
for which they would have to find. extra dollars in the fifties. 
The provision reserving some local. currency funds for the later 
purchase of raw materials by. the. United States would, by re- 
moving some valuable dollar earners from the sphere of normal 
commertcial exchange, make the dollars more difficult to secure. 
And the clauses which, seek to push. the European nations back 
to complete.non-discriminatory free trade serve notice on them 
that in making both ends meet they must not avail themselves, 
save in minor degree, of such devices as quotas, import licences 
and exchange control, nor must they apply to their dollar trade 
any restrictions that are not equally applied to dealings with all 
other currencies, 

. 

These things are not done with the intention of setting an im- 
possible obstacle race for Europe to run, Nor are they inspired, to 
more than a perfectly legitimate extent, by the desire to protect 
American interests. And yet these conditions, put forward by 
the most reasonable and friendly Americans, seem to many 
‘Europeans to be wholly impossible, so preposterously unrealistic 
that they cannot be ‘seriously’ proposed except for reasons of 
malice or out of a desire to profit by others’ misfortunes... The 
explanation lies in 'a complete divergence of view about the shape 
of things to come. Americans—virtually al! Americans—believ= 
that in a few years” time it will be possible to return to “normal” 
conditions, in wlrich ali international transactions can be carried 
out according to the principles of the free market, in which 
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any nation will-be able to balance its international accounts by 
comparatively slight adjustments of currency values, tariff levels 
Or wage rates, in which any nation that is earning its living can 
acquire dollars just as easily as any other form of money. In 
short, they believe that, in so far as there is a “ dollan problem,” 

it is a purely temporary phenomenon, and ot On eh 
time, the dollar will raise no problems that ordinary traditional 

methods of free trading will not, be able to solve. 

All Europeans will heartily wish that it were so. But they 
think this American view—which is but the younger brother of 
a similar view that was held after the first war—vastly under- 
rates the dislocations from which the world is suffering. It is true 
that the free market and its automatic mechanisms of adjustment 
scored many triumphs in the nineteenth century. But it surely 
did so only because there was in the world a natural equilibrium, 
so that the adjustments that were necessary to restore balance 
were not too large pr too painful for democracies to stomach. 
The smoothness with which free trade worked in the nineteenth 
century was due, more than anything, to the fact that Britain, 
the dominant economic country, was a little island which was 
compelled to buy its food and raw materials abroad and 
had mo such attractive opportunities for capital invest- 
ment at home as presented themselves in the outside 
world. This was the basis of the natural balance, which 
was easily restored whenever it was disturbed. But once the 
United States replaced Britain as the cheapest -producer of 
manufactured goods and the largest potential exporter of capital, 
no such “ natural harmony ” developed in relation to the dollar. 
It is not a matter of relative skill or clumsiness in managing an 
international system, or of relative willingness or unwillingness 
to “act as a creditor should.” It is a simple matter of geography. 
The continental United States, unlike the tiny British Isles, 
can produce all the food and most of the raw materials it needs. 
There is. no compelling natural reason embedded in its geo- 
graphy to make it purchase supplies in large quantities overseas. 
America does not, as Britain did even in the days of its ascend- 
ancy, inevitably buy as much abroad as it sells there. Any 
economic equilibrium between America and the rest of the 
world is naturally precarious and if it is once upset is difficult 
to restore. 


Sa aa a aaa 
for. chronic 


a period of transition. The causesithat make 


were masked by large American loans to Europe and South 
America. » The dollar as not larger than could be met 
out of) the world’s As between North America 
and Western Europe, “however, it is now clear, on looking back, 
that the strain was already heavy. _There would haye-been an 
officially declared “ dollar shortage ” in Europe long before: the 
outbreak of war in 1939 if it had not been for the large gold 
reserves that the European nations still held, for their still sub- 
stantial incomes; from .past overseas investments and for the 

dollars that were. secured for them by the primary eae 
of their colonial dependencies, particularly in Sout East Asia, 


Hitler’s war not only brought its massive temporary disloca- 
tions, which can be expected to have vanished by 1952; it pushed 
this permanent shift in relationships a good bit further. The 
gold reserves have gone ; the investment income has almost 
gone; and South-East Asia is one of the world’s dislocated areas. 
What is more, the United States; cut off from these ateas during 
the war, was forced to make alternative arrangements’ for 
supplies. The synthetic rubber plants and the tin smelter on 
the Texas coast are two excellent reasons for ‘believing that 
Malaya and the Netherlands Indies are unlikely to be as good 
dollar-earners in the future as ‘in the past. Thus the ‘former 
pivots of world trade were destroyed at a time ‘of’ supreme 
economic weakness in Europe and of supreme economic strength 
in the United States. No one can foresee the future exactly. 
But, in European eyes, it seems overwhelmingly probable that 
the ‘dollar shortage will last for a generation to come. 

A great deal depends on which of these views of the future is 
likely to be the more correct. If the dollar shortage is tem- 
porary, then the European Recovery Programme is an attempt 
to restore, and perhaps to improve upon, a state of “ normality ” 
that existed before the war. Burt if the dollar shortage is likely 
to be permanent, the Marshall Plan should be ‘regarded as a 
transition to some different pattern of international economic 
relationships. In subsequent articles an attempt will be made to 
set out some of the evidence and to discuss its implications. 


Turkey—Bastion of ‘the Middle East 


MAP of the Marshall Plan countries produces a strange 

outline. It is the reverse of compact. South-eastwards, 
it sprawls, until it ends in the solid bulk of Turkey. Its western 
members, who are more solidly grouped, need to know what life 
is like in the outposts: What, for instance, was the significance 
of last week’s changes in the Turkish Cabinet ? 

The Prime Minister, Mr Hasan Saka, remains in office. So 
do his deputy and other key ministers, such as the Ministers for 
Interior and Fimanee,.Nearly all the changes.are.in the field 
of economics. “Mr ‘Sadak remains at the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs. It is safe’ tO ‘ay that, in | present European conditions, 

Turkish foreigm® poli¢y would be the same whether govefnment 
or opposition id is, whether Republican People’s Party or 
Democratic Party—were in power. Its cornerstone is tradi- 
tional and unflinching hostility to Russia. Since the war, the 
Russians have kept thi§ hostility at Simmering (point by their 
intermittent pressure for advantages on the Black ‘Sea. straits, 
by their claims to Kars and Ardahan, and by. their arrival; ped 
Bulgaria, on Turkey’s European frontier. The Turks’to 
are forced to keep more men under arms, and more Wat 













accepted an American gift of a nominal value of $175,000,000 
for military and road-building equipment. (The real value is 
considerably higher.) Their firmness of purpose offers a com- 
plete contrast to the vague and inconsequent thinking that 
characterises the parliamentary democracies that lie beyond 
them—Syria, Iraq, Egypt, Persia. To reach Turkey from the 
Middle East is like stepping out of a morass’on’to a° firm tuft: 

Again, in contrast to the Middle Eastern countries, Turkey 
is a.land of relative social equality. No one is any longer very 
rich, The worker has no feéling that he ‘is being exploited. 
There is poverty, of course, and, in the'larger towns, real want. 
But i a land where the biggest shot is the higher official and 
the newspaper owner is not much elbow room 
for Russian propaganda. There i is no Communism in Turkey 
except in a few Bloomsbury-ish drawing-rooms on the Bos- 


| phorus, 


| This od Woy deebathcTecibnere of one pattern. They 


‘maintain an opposition, and it is vigorously led. But the basic 


on which it joins issue with the Government is not 
i It is whether or no more liberties will lead to 


away fromm plough and loom, than. suits any nation’s economy... edits and weakness of a type that fronuer ‘people cannot 
afford. Politically, Jast week’s cabinet changes are a continua- 
tion of the move away from’ the die-hards who regret the 
one-party era—a move which began when, late last summer, the 


This does not daunt them. They know their mind, and 
plump without hesitation for links ‘with the West. “They employ 
a British military mission, and have over the last fifteen months 


dollar 
shortage were present only just below the surface. “But they 
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President read the public mind and dismissed Mr Peker, so 


ouraging ‘the moderates’ and. “rebels”? ‘ity’ his” own’ patty. 
By the latest’ changes ‘four’ of the then “ rebels hdl! office. 





In the’ interval between the two. changes, President Inénii 
has divested himself of the’ clairmariship? of the government 
party, though he is still, judging’ by: its new officers, its virtual 
controller: spring, the Democratic’ party ‘has ‘also’ ufider- 
gone changes. It has lost or, as’ some prefer ‘to’ ‘say; "#héd 
some dissident elements)’ The effect of these reshuffies on 
popular support for the two main. parties cannot be gauged 
until: by-elections take place: in) two months’ time. (in Turkey, 
these accumulate and ‘are held-en bloc.) “But at a) guess;"and 
unless ¢conomic ‘conditionsgreatly:»change meanwhile, the 
government will continue to hold its own in: the provinces, arid 
the Democrats, who represent: the desire: for greater freedom 
for private enterprise among the merchants of Istanbul and 
Smyrna, will keep their hold on the main towns. . 

The independent press greets Mr Saka’s new choices with 
only modified rapture. It is mistrustful of untried men, The old 
Cabinet fell upon the score'of press and parliamentary criticism 
of its economic policy: sits failure to reduce prices ; its bad 
management of exports, last year of tco much wheat, this year 
of too little tobacco ; its inability to root out the undue bureau- 
cracy that retards all action upon development projects. The 
new brooms include the Ministers for Commerce, Communica- 
tions, Agriculture and Public Works, and the three last—Mr 
Kasim Gulek, Mr Javit Oral and Mr Nihad Erim—are young 
by Turkish standards, All three belong to last year’s rebels. 


* 


To understand the background against which these men will 
work, it is mecessary to. dispel. some illusions about the state 
of Turkey today. One is that its revolution as engineered by 
the Ghazi was a violent movement that is over. In fact it is a 
slow process and is not half done. It has,changed the face 
of cities, and notably of Ankara, where the queues for purring 
trolley buses, might, by their clothes and demeanour, be waiting 
in Kensington ; but outside the towns it is. only now beginning 
to be able to provide all villages with schoolmasters. Conscrip- 
tion has helped to spread literacy, but nevertheless only 40 per 
cent of those under 25 are literate in rural areas. And only 
4,000 doctors as yet practise, where 10,000 are needed. These 
figures are not surprising. In a country so vast and so moun- 
tainous, and in which only 1,500,000 out of 17,500,000 inhabi- 
tants live in towns, miracles have been worked in the time 
available, 


Another fallacy is that Turkish state management of industry 
has taken.the place of all private enterprise and that there 
is no chance of. efficiency unless the process is, reversed. 
Turkish state enterprises are by no means. all inefficient. The 
Sugar monopoly is;run well and on an economic basis. The 
government's. industrial. undertakings, particularly, in, textiles, 
have made. great headway in the matter of quality. Cost. of 
production is another story. This is unduly. high and has 
been shuffied off on to the taxpayer and consumer. The very 
considerable. private enterprise) which exists alongside it has 
not brought about an adjustment of prices because it is pre- 
vented by taxation from undercutting. state enterprises, and 
because the. government, which. taxes profits and sales on a 
percentage basis, has so far been interested in letting industry 
charge what. it can, 
~Turkey’s ‘current economic ‘problems should be viewed 
against ‘this ‘background. Some, but by no means all of them, 
are of Turkish making. High internal prices, for instance, 
could “have been reduced by cutting ese production costs, 
and, in particular, by spending at an earlier stage om improving 
transport.< ‘Too little thought was directed along these lines 
during the heyday when’ rival belligerents were tumbling over 
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one another to buy and \pre-empt. . And. since. the. war, pric 

adjustments’. have nowhere’ Nomainkenyol**thiesAaet bce 
ean in Lor as Seried uncontrollable factors such 
as hard currency Shortages and American price levels. . It is not 
all the fault of the Turks, therefore, that Apert cent devalua- 
tion’ of the: Turkish pound in 1946 ‘and a’ simultaneous 
encouragement of imports entirely failed to bring about’ a fall 
in*intérnal prices. Sp otel Aer aoe Pw oat 4 
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The heyday is over now; however, and one of the most diffi- 
cult tasks before the new government is to make the Turkish 
exporter realise this, and to calm ithe public: discontent that 
must ‘follow when the collapse ‘of ‘the’ sellers’ market: leads: to 
less earnings for the Turkish: producer: and: grower. |The 
peasant of the Anatolian highlands is:self sufficient-and virtually 
proof against crises, but the blow will fall hard upon the coastal 
tobacco grower and the town worker. The knell has sounded 
over tobacco. A recent trade mission to’ Germany, eager to sell 
last ‘year’s very considerable stocks, impressed all who met it 
as still living in the clouds, and failing to see that it would do 
better to face a small loss now rather than to wait upon a falling 
market. It failed to sell its wares; and the fault was not all 
America’s. . 

In the longer run, the most: effective economic innovation 
possible would be the establishment «by: the: President 
of some method of deciding which of the many capital 
developments at present scheduled are true priorities+that 
is, are pre-requisites of other projects, and must therefore have 
first call upon such funds as are available. Tugs of war between 
departments for credits are common to all countries; but few 
are so prone as the Turks to make a mass of beginnings and ‘to 
start operations, whether the way to the end is visible or no. 
There are many monuments to this defect: unfinished factories ; 
a major coalfield without a-port ; a steel works that is only 
now achieving a railway direct from the source of its ore. ‘The 
present fifteen-year plan is an impressive document and .con- 
tains remedies for most of the defects; Time and money could 
both be saved if it were tackled: in a more logical order than 
past ministries were contemplating. If Turkey is to fill the 
role it could play in the Marshall arrangements, the most- im- 
portant developments are, probably, the modernisation of its 
coal fields, the improvement of its roads in order to cut trans- 
port costs, and the development of flood prevention in order 
to prevent dévastation of its vailey:ctops.’ In time development 
of the wheat, meat and dairy produce that western Europe needs 
might offset its present dependence. upon tobacco. All the 
developments envisaged will cost- money, of which there is a 
fair amount lying idle in Turkey, because its owners will not 
consider investment except at. exorbitant interest rates. Some 
aid will be available under the Marshall Plan. The American 
Export-Import Bank has already advanced some $30. million. 
Private American lenders may come forward if, as is now 
happening, the state relaxes the stringency of the conditions 
upon which it is ready to admit new foreign industrialists. 

All told, therefore, though some short-term economic problems 
are formidable, the long. term, outlook .is good.. The country’s 
economy is very broadly based ; production ranges from fuel— 
oil in workable quantities, and containing a high asphalt content 
for roads, was discovered recently in the south-east-—through 
metals to essential foodstuffs. Its leaders are aware of the 
difference that rural education. will, make | to their economic 
prospects. Above all, its people are politically sturdy, and well 
fitted. to. support the peculiarly testing position of being one of 
Russia’s “ unassimilated” neighbours: Their steadiness and 
internal soundness make them an oasis of stability in an uncer- 
tain and divided. Middle East. . As such, Turkey is not.only. a 
member of the Marshall Team. It is a bastion of every legiti- 
mate Western interest throughout the Middle East. 
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"The Borden 


HE basic trouble with the British national economy, now 

and for the next decade or so, is that the..national income 
is too small. The capacity of the British community to produce 
wealth is insufficient to provide all the material resources that are 
required. This has net always been so. Throughout ithe two 
inter-war decades, for example; an even more pressing problem 
was to discover means by which sufficient-demand could be 
generated to keep actual output up to capacity. And it may 
be that at some future time the emphasis will shift again. But 
for the present, it.is clear that the major problem. is. one of 
inadequacy of output. To say this is not to imply that.an all 
round increase of output of all -kinds indiscriminately would 
solve the nation’s economic, problem, because it is obvious that 
the. most urgent need is for more goods of the kinds that can be 
exported or that“will permit: imports to be reduced. But the 
issue of the balance of payments is only a special aspect—which 
conditions in the outside world have’ made critically urgent— 
of the general proposition that the British community appears 
to be committed to using up each year more. economic resources 
than it is producing. In 1947, the main heads of gross expendi- 
ture were as fellows:— 


Personal Consumption. ¢......3.0..40.00cecuu, £7,421 million 

GOVEFMMENL ACLIVITIES i .icsinace cj anecceestbeeee + 2,168 to 

Maintenance,. replacement..and.. increase, of... : 
GOMES ADIN os ecosdnientivne yoda temas 2,020, . » 


No one of the three categories was as large as it should hav: 

en. Many people still feit their personal consumption to be 
unduly. restricted ;. some schemes of.Government expenditure 
had 10 be curtailed for lack ef resources ;.and the expenditure 
on gross capital fermation, large as it was, made alarmingly little 
progress against the arrears. Nevertheless, the total of £11,609 
million, exceeded by no less than £675 million the, total output 
of the British community itself, working under. conditions. of 
more than full employment. 

The main objective of economic pobiny.. must therefore be to 
increase the national imcome as rapidly as possible. But until 
this can be done (and there is no, quick-action specific available) 
there must inevitably be rivalry and competition for the division 
of the available resources among the alternative forms of expen- 
diture.. The first: group ‘of articles in this-series stated the case 
for according an effective priority to expenditure on the forma- 
tion of new capital equipment, precisely. because it.is the best 
way—indeed, in the long run almost the only way—of securing 
an increase in the national output. The present article moves 
on to consider the allocation of resources to. the activities.of the 
Government—by which is meant not only the central Govern- 
ment but also the local authorities and such semi-autonomous 
taxing authorities as the. National dnsipance fant 


7. 


Tt is utsikeliy thet there would be any dissent in this country 
at the present time from the proposition that the level of. taxa- 
tion is altogether too high. ~The days.when only: the rich felt 
the incidence-of ‘taxes and the poor paid them without knowing 
it, have gone, if they ever existed. Few can'be unconscious of 
income tax; and’ fewer still of Purchase Tax and of the duties 
on. beer and tobacco. - The level-of.:taxation: is too. high not 
merely because it is unpleasant for the taxpayers, but also for 
the strictly-economic reason that it has an unhealthy: reaction 
on the output of the community.” ‘All down ‘thé tine, from the 
surtax payer to the unskilled labourer, the disincentive effect. of 
high, taxation is plainly visible... Even more damage is probably 
being done by the rapid depletion of the free working capital of 
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business. enterprises, and. by. the sa stoppage ‘of i 
savings available for venture capital. 

That taxes are far too high is obvious. But tovdeaw.the line 
at which they would be just tolerable, at which the economic 
harm Gone could be pdismissed as inconsiderable, is’ much 
more difficult. Some three years ago, Mr Colin Clark advanced 
the thesis that no country could collect in taxes more 
than 2§ per cent of its national income without running into 
all ‘the perils of chronic inflation. - The figure of 25: per-cent is, 
of course, too round to haye any exact scientific validity, , But 
every economist—indeed, every person of commonsense— 
knows that there is some fiscal Plimsoll. Line beyond which the 
economy cannot safely be loaded, and it cannot be very far from 
25 per cent, In the United Kingdom in 1947, the total of 
private income before tax (that is, the taxable corpus) was 
£9,911 million andthe combined tax revenue of all public 
authorities. was £3,616 million, a ratio of no less than 36} per 
cent. By any test, this is far too high. Moreover, there are 
some special reasons why it has been easier to collect this 
outrageous. total in. present conditions than it would be in more 
normal. times. :Nearly £1,000 million of the total is collected 
on tobacco and alcohol, on which the public was spending in 
1947 no less than 18.4 per cent of its total consumption ex- 
penditure—3s. 8d. out of evety pound spent. Clearly, when 
there is a greater variety of consumer goods available, this, will 
not continue. But the Chancellor of the Exchequer will find 
it’ politically impossible to impose the’ same crushing rates of 
duty on the ‘other objects of expenditure to which the publit 
will turn, There is nothing else on which the rate of tax can be 
raised to several hundred per cent of the cost price. It follows 
that the revenue must fall as more food, clothes and other things 
now scarce come forward, and that the raising of the present 
total tax revenue would involve some increase in the present 
tax rates. z 

But if the present burden of taxation is moré than the 
economy can bear and maintain its economic health, then it 
follows inexorably that the level’ of Government expenditure 
is also too high—or, to put the same thing in another way, too 
much of the available supply of goods and services is being 
allocated to the execution of the various activities of govern- 
mental bodies. One of the primary objects of economic policy 
must therefore be-to reduce the total volume of these activities. 
This is a conclusion which will be hotly contested between the 
political parties.. It may perhaps help to make it more palatable 
to point out that what is here discussed is the various activities 
of the Government that are financed by taxation. ‘To say that 
these are too large is not, in itself, an argument against the 
nationalisation: of industry—unless, indeed, nationalised indus- 
tries make a habit of running at a loss and have to be subsidised 
by the taxpayer. What is here argued is not that a stop ‘should 
be put to the transfer to public ownership of the commercial 
activities of the community—which is an.entirely different argu- 
ment—but that several steps “will: have’ tobe retraced im: the 
financing of economic activities by compulsory levies. But even 
with this concession, the conclusion is not likely to be very 
acceptable on the Left, since it appears to. be one’ of ‘the most 
firmly held convictions of the Labour Party that government 
expenditure can never be too large. Yet those who , view, the 
present level of expenditure with equanimity must; convince 
themselves either that a community can go on. paying some 40 
per centjof its national. income in taxes or else, that a permanent 
and large budget deficit-does not: matter...On the latter point, 
it will be remembered that-one of the-conclusions of the earlier 
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capital creation, the. state will itself have to supply some of the 
savings—that is, pile up a.surplus of. revenue, on the average 
of years, above its current expenditure?" 2 $4 


The cies Te really quite ma and wholly divorced 
from, party, polemics, . ‘The activities of the Government in. this 
country are at present far larger. than. the national economy can 
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The world’ S greatest port has been paralysed for ten days 
by a strike of 19,000 dockers which has underlined one of the 
most difficult of contemporary problems—that of industrial disci- 
pline under “full employment. “No great human principle ‘is 
involved: ‘the strike was simply a chain reaction from a dispute 
between the Dock Labour Board and eleven men who demanded 
a higher wage for unloading a “ dirty cargo” of zinc oxide. Un- 
doubtedly the employers had“ been negligent in supplying this 
group with ‘proper protective clothing, and the arrangements 
for viewing and pricing the job were very cursory. Moreover, 
the original penalty of thirteen weeks’ suspension for refusing to 
accept the board’s wage offer was unduly severe, although not 
criminally harsh in view of the excellent money they had. been 
earning in the past. When this was fediiced to two wéeks the 
case of the eleven men might be deemed to have been: settled. 

This little dispute was only the casus belli for the expression of 
a malaise which must have been gathering in strength for months 
past. The causes are twofold: First; as The Economist has often 
pointed out, there is a master-and-man relationship inherent in 
industrial organisation whether the master is the private employer 
or a state board. The dockers, after over fifty years of struggle, 
have at last acquired a charter of employment and a victory over 
the hazards of casual labour. But their new master, the Dock 
Labour Board, is more exacting, demanding a steadier flow 
of work and putting an end to the old game of playing off 
one small employer against another. The wiki dockers are 
suffering from the frustration bred of reconciling the unpleasant 
alternative of industrial discipline with the yet.more unpleasant 
alternative of. casual labour; 

There is an even more powerful reason for the spread of the 
strike and the refusal of the dockers to accept the advice of the 
Transport and General Workers’ Union to return to work. Mr 
Bevin created a machine too big for Mr Deakin (or. anyone else 
except Mr Bevin) to handle. .This union has the worst record. of 
unofficial strikes, because its enormous size, wealth and power 
place its leaders in a position so exalted that only an exceptional 
man could keep in close touch with the rank and file. Conse- 
quently ibe} 1aban, Bass is ie caonenee oh ANP Senos: Aaa ae 
entity as. remote as the Government or the employers, and in fact 
largely identified with them. This was. clearly. exemplified on 
Tuesday when the official union meeting at the Albert Hall voted 
for a return to work, while a far larger unofficial meeting in 
Victoria Park voted with equal confidence to stay out. No 
promises fram Mr Deakin to review the disciplinary clauses of 
the dock employment scheme, nor the use of troops, have as, yet 
had any ed effect. 

A dock strike on this scale loses this country vast quantities of 
fofeigri exchange as well as jeopardising London food supplies. 
In so far as the strike is a product of a nostalgic desire to reconcile 
freedom and authority, there is nothing very much that can be 
done to prevent a recurrence. In so far as it is an expression of 
dissatisfaction with the machinery of discipline and of the union’s 
relations to’ the employers and to the workers and their shop 
stewards, swift action must be taken. Although the Communists 
have undoubtedly been the mainstay of the unofficial strike Mr 
Deakin would be well advised to carry his review of conditions 
Within the union farther than a mere witch hunt. 
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Blackmail in Berlin 


The position. of the Russians in Berlin this snail is less 
triumphant “and more anxious than appears at first sight. For 
months the chief motive behind their! moves against the Western 
Powers. has: been the hope thatthe: Americans, British and French 
might . be «deterred from going ahead ;with the political and 


economic reorganisation of western Germany—wh.ch Moscow 





sustain,”and they ought there re to be Feddticed.” | 
this is one thing and to show how it can be one, is ¢ 
cetthtnt edi ons sce suanemah oe 


some light onthe problem by analysing the constituents of tax- 
oN sn ture. 
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sees_as the decisive step towards re-establishing a balance of power 
in Europe. The deterrents have failed, as have the gentler induce- 
ments Of the little peace offensive of the last six weeks. The 
Six Power proposals for Germany andthe currency reform: just 
carried out represent in Russian eyes the’steverest diplomatic defeat 
suffered since the end of the war. 

Moscow is now bound to hit back, and the gathering of ‘Bast 
European Foreign Ministers’ around Mr Molotov this week end 
in Warsaw suggests that the diplomatic riposte may be sharp’and 
skilful.. ‘It has’ certainly been long prepated. But ‘the satellite 
Ministers realise as clearly as anybody the inherent contradictions 
in Russian policy towards Germany. It cannot at one and the same 
time exploit the eastern zone and make it challenge the western 
zones to a race for prosperity. It cafinor denounce Germaw resur- 
gence and at the same time bid for the German nationalist fol- 
lowing.» Above all, it cannot at ‘the same time maintain “Slav 
solidarity ” behind the curtain and hold out to-Germany the hope 
of a readjustment of the eastern frontiers with Poland. In the 
general game “for power in Germany the Russian ‘hand is’ at 
present weak and Mr Molotov knows it. 

In Berlin his hand is’ much strofger—in fact overwhelmingly 
strong. The squeeze on the Western Powers now ‘being brought 
to throttling point in* the city can be exerted through financial, 
economic and political sanctions to which there is. no adequate 
Western reply short of the threat to use force. ‘Token garrisons 
of Western troops could be maintained in Berlin by air; but 
2,500,000 Germans under British, American and French authority 
can be neither fed nor employed if the Russians determine they 
shall not be. 

It appears, however, that there is still some room for manceuvre ; 
Marshal Sokolovsky has lately been courteous if not helpful, the 
most recent interruptions to road and rail communications have 
been justified on technical rather than political grounds; and the 
Russians have nothing to gain from.economic collapse in Berlin. 
It has to be assumed that the British and Americans know exactly 
what they intend to do if the blackmail goes on. They have had 
six months’ notice of its imminence and have presumably ‘used 
that time for something more than statements that they intend ‘to 
stay in Berlin by right: In particular it-is to be ‘hoped that 
General Clay’s. instructions from Washington are ‘specific and 
firm and that London knows precisely what they are. If not, the 
situation might become perilous. 


* * ae 


Irgun Challenges Israel 


“If you do not co-operate with the Government of Palestine 
to root out terrorism,” in effect said the British High Commis- 
sioner to the Jewish Agency last year, “ you will one day have to 
do the job for yourselves.” ‘That day has now come. 
Government of Israel has ahead of it the tough job of rooting out 
habits of violent resistance and opposition to authority which 
NY ‘Jews payee with them from the lands of their oppression. 

ie Nance oF the Urgiti abet SER gang WH Hor be abatiy 
ey will not be daunted—they may even be strength- 
Gee oe the moment by what happened on Tuesday last. On shat 
day, the Irgun Zvai Leumi attem ee clandestinely to run. a 
cargo of arms and reinforcements ashore.. 4 AREY were baulked by 
Government forces, orthodoxly observing the truce. They refused 
to negotiate and decided instead WO tage 4° show ‘dawn They. 
ran their cargo ashore en the esplanade at Tel Aviv. The Govern- 
ment fought them and destroyed their cargo. It decided, in 
unanimously, to start crushing an element which i it must deal with 
sometime, and which it prefers to tackle on a ey issue— 
as is the truce—than on an isstte of an disagreemien 
Yet that internal disagreement: exists. “The shuvhah, * ennlcn! is 
the: army of ‘the ‘present » Saicibinnaisshanast is Socialist, and 
accepts the Uno verdict on partition. The Irgun has the backing 
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¢ elements to the-right of the present Government-—the Jewish 
rmers Federation, the big ‘citrus. growers, ‘the the industrialists. 
eles relish ‘the ° existence ‘ofa Potential Bodied: To that 
extent, the Irgun is Fascist. ‘But these classic distinctions—left, 
right, socialist, Fascist—apply so far) and no furthers; The: Irgun, 
when it agreed, two months ago, to co-operate with 
did so with a reservation. This was that its co-operation was 
purely internal, that it did not recognis¢.partition and that outside 
Israel it considered itself free to-conduct operations according to 
its own lights. “Outside Israel” includes Jerusalem. To get 
on with these external jobs it needs arms from somewhere. It 
also needs men, for its numbers (estimated, as suits the argument, 
at anywhere between 2,coo 3nd 605 souls} are very Small. | Its 
resources. are American mosey, but) recriits and,arms .it can 
get only in Eastern Europe. Its leanings at home may be right 
wing but they are, inevitably, red in the matter, of.support, from 
abooad. To say that Irgun-is relying on Russia and Haganah on 
America is; however, an over-simplification, Both must, of 
necessity, get. their money from one side of the won curtam and 
spend it on men and arms from, the. other. 

Clearly it is in the interests of the, West that. established govern- 
ment should assert complete authority. over the activists, as 
they call themselves, Outside watchers of Israei’s struggle to 
subdue Irgun must therefore accept. several facts. The first is 
that the contest will be long because, except on occasional issues 
hike that. of the truce, it is noc clear cut... Though .most Israelis 
deplore Ixgun’s methods, many hanker after its aims... The second 
is that if the contest flares repeatedly it. w.ll cause trouble with 
the Arabs, who will interpret it a8 a sign of Jewish weakness and 
try to meddie in a smouldering feud. A third is that to contribute 
anything—whether money, men or guns—towards maintenance of 
the! feud is to-favour nobody but Russia, which likes keeping 
~—e at boiling point at places where they embarrass the West. 

The longer the quarre! lasts, therefore, the more it is likely to 
cause Israel to lean eastwards. .Dees the White. House, and do 
the American Jewish almsgivers, appreciate .these points ? 
Presumably not. 

* * . 
Congress Casualty 


Among the pieces of unfinished business left behind by Con- 
gress in its rush to adjourn in time for the Republican. Convention 
“was a composite Bill covering various aspects of; America’s inter- 

national relations. Its provisions had secured Senatorial.appreval 
and it is litue short of tragic that at mow vanishes for six, months 
at least and may achieve only the slowest possible resurrection in 
the next Congress. The clause in the Bill ef most. concern to 
Western Europe ‘authorised the United States, to, support and 
participate in tegional defence schemes within: the. framework. of 
the United Nations. I: had been Senator Vandenberg’s intentien 

in supporting this legislation te secure firm: American backing for 
the Brussels Pact. Whether or not the Five Powers could-by. more 
explicit and precipitate action. have eneouraged, the House. of 
Representatives to. give support for the Brussels , Pact; a, higher 
priority, the opportunity is Jost-for: the time,being and, short of a 
special session in the autumn which Senator Taft\ thinks “is not 
necessary,” January or February of 1949.is.the:carhiest period, at 
which Congressional support for American participation in 
Western Defence can,be reconsidered, This delay is all the more 
unfortunate in that the American Government has announced that 
the United States will be prepared in the course of the next 
months to consult the signatories of the} Pact on the 
question of American participation, The American Defence De- 
partment would be in a stronger position if Congress had already 
agreed ‘in principle. 

The other clatis~s in the lost, Bill concerned rhe. United, States’ 
relations with the United Nations and called for various ways af 
strengthening the machine and limiting the use of. the veto. 
But the saddest ibetie: in this context is. the $65 m ion interest- 
free loan for building the permanent United Nations headquarters 
in Manhattan. Six more months have been irrevoc added to 

“the discomforts, of thousands of Uno officials who must continue 
‘to labour underground at Lake Success. Another b small but 
“irksome—has been directed at Uno’s prestige and ‘efficiency. And 
all this when ‘half an hour on the floor of the si hciiianened 
‘been sufficient 10 settle the issue, ‘ 
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Truth in Danger 


Professor. J.-D. Bassi nae deed «hemor tats sen the 
usually calm: pool. of discussion upon the of science. 
He has submitted to an International Conference on. Scientific 
Informaticn, summoned by the Royal Society and dekberating 
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journals canst. controlled by learned 


_ Scientist finds it very difficulr to Cnananeene Miakamoe the ideas 
colleagues, 


upon. which his, :and his . scientific progress depends, 
Reprints and space are difficul: to ,obtain. “and consecutive 
scientific wtecreeyey ort aetliggers ers d overlooked or 
unnecessarily delayed. A central © secretatiat, ‘by distributing 
scientific papers to the relevant socicties and journals, would, 
Professor Bernal argues, improve scient-fic communication and 
bring order into chaos. 


. He is'probably right, the Objection to his proposal is'never- 
theless” a fundamental ’ Scientific truth (and: by ‘the same 
token the progress of spnlied science and industrial efficier 
depends for its growth upon a spirit of free inquiry, ‘of a wi 
ness to treat evidence upon its merits, and to permit all qualifed 
persons to make their own deductions from the evidence. Waste 
ful though the present means of communication maybe, the very 
existence of numerous and everlapping scientific journals guar- 
antees freedom from censorship; a central. secretariat would 
inevitably restrict that freedom. Professor Bernal. argues 
“speciously thar it would act only as a post office ; but if it was 
manned by clerks it would be pointless; if it was manned by 
scientists it would occupy a position of such power as to be 
virtually the arbiter of the direction—and thereby the destroyer 
of the spirit—of free scientific inquiry. 


* x ® 
“ Scientific Financiers *’ 


nein ape andccriyrarchngaels sentir irceedogens Asner cr. Bay 
centenary in company with members of the sister Faculty of 
Actuaries in Scotland and kindred societies from: overseas. In 
the public’s mind, the actuary has always been a-man of mystery, 
practising his craft in a remote atmosphere of advanced mathe- 
matics, which im some vague way has a practical béaring on 
msurance. But though his mathematics may lie beyond the non- 
specialist’s grasp, the actuary’s business is’ concerned ‘with the 
eminently problem of calculating the incidence of risk, 
and the proper financial provision to be made against it. ©) | 
These problems have existed fora much longer period than the 
Tnstitute’s century, in the particular case of life asstirance. That 
they were so successfully solved during the middie Of Tast century 
is due in no small measure to the insistence of the Institute, 
and the Faculty, on high standards ‘of al attainment. 
In those times, as ‘the early records of the Institute: show, an 
“actuary ” might ‘be any person who was minded so to describe 
himself, and it is not surprising that the affairs of some insurance 
offices and - ‘friendly societies were Conducted‘on ‘anything ‘but 
strict actuarial lines. In the course of the ce —and ‘armed 
for the past 64 years with the authority of its Chartter—the 
Institute has encouraged the great development of the statistical 
‘techniques which serve the acriary : his ‘main taw material—vital 
‘statistics—has been vastly increased in scope’ ‘and “refined | in 
quality ; his professional attainments have been amply safeguarded 
by what 9 oper conceded 0 be chest ‘exahination ret Sn 
any SiON ; a ie actuary’s work spre 
well d thé confines of life aSsutance, into social and mutual 


insurance, and into more generat’ statistical work in’ ‘the Govern- 
meni service and ‘industry. * 


The importance of the actuary’s Skill is out of all ‘proportion 1 to 
Anis numbers... There are about 475 Beet ¢ the Instizute in 
active. emaploymes.. apd 209, sie ee ¢. Faguley, and. there 
are 100 few qualified actuaries to home 
abroad. Increasing use of the. act 
service and industry (though it sill 
compared with the 80 per cent « 

_fecognition. of the act 








man who can. 


‘ment for meatal and insuring against the uncertainties of the 


future—in short, a man of whom the description “ scientific 
financier,” first applied in 1884, i is still true. 


* = * 
The Dentists’ Grievances oitaaet “Hi ttatilo 
@ the professional bodies the “Dental 
Association is recommending its membets not to * aad he 


Nat onal-Health See this late ‘nour and 
after the bodies representing the doctors, chemists and: opticians 
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to have ‘a werse‘deal than doctors ?\) Thelevels-of income: pro/ 
posed by the Spens Committed! iheer Minion seed 
ar ae t ae enough: What they object 
to is the meth ° employed for “p i commi 
recommendations imo fete ny at 

It is the old. t'y.. How is more than’ ordinary skill to get 
its rewardin 4 publicly remunerated ervice jesbipmptlen eicee 
a successful dentist’ attracts more patients and is ‘ableto! raise “his 
fees. The British Dental Association; therefotey asked: thatvin 
the National ‘Health Service the essence of this’ system) should “be 
retained. “Dentists weuld°amnounce their fexs tootheir patients 
who, if they agreed to them, would pay thevdifference between 
them and a grant-in-aid to be provided from public funds, The 
measure Of a dentist’s suecess- would be the sizeof the: difference. 
Mr Bevan, however, has firmly refused this proposal, pointing 
out,’ with ‘reason, that--it was inconsistent with. the principle of 
a free health service that ‘people should be,.asked to pay fees. 
Instead there is: to: be a’ fixed ‘scale of fees, to,/be paid. from 
public funds, for each dental treatment.’. A -patient.may pay the 
difference where» am expensive treaument  is..desired, but is not 
climcally necessary—for instance, a gold filling—-and treatment 
requ. ring special skill. will be given a higher rate of. remuneration 
from publie funds. Bur the general rule will be ihat a. dentist 
who can drill painlessly will carn’no! more than a dentist who 
hurts. ‘The public will soon realise to. what painful necessities its 
demand’ for'a free'service has brought it. «+: 

The sécond grievance concerns »clinical: freedom: . Ordinary 
fillings and extractions and emergency treatment can be carried 
out immediately. Bui for a prescribed list of treatments the 
dentist has first to have the approval of a Dental Estimates Board. 
Because it is desired to curb some dentists wh.) might carry out 
unnecessarily expensive treatment, control has t6 be placed’ on alll. 
The dentists thus have a strong casein asking that the treatment 
for which prior approval has to be sought should be. reduced. 
The prescribed list is so long that, it appears, either approval. will 
have to be given by a clerk—in which case it is clearly unnecessary 
—or, if it has to await scrutiny by a professional member-of the 
Board, it will be an umreasonably long time in coming. The right 
course would surely, be to allow dentists as free a hand as possible 
to begin with and only to impose control when it is shown to be 
necessary. ; 

* Wer: of 


Departure from Dethi 


The time has.come for the last of the Viceroys and the last 
British Governor-General to leave the city which was the capital 
of the Moguls and is now the seat of a purely Indian Government. 
In recent years observers of the Indian scene who were aware of 
the tensions created by the nationalist movement and the explosive 
possibilities of the situation would hardly have dared to predict 
that in the hour of British withdrawal from India, and. even 
after it, an Englishman could achieve as much as Lord Mount- 
batten has done and depart from. office amid so much goodwill 
and esteem, Throughout his tenure of office he has shown just 
the right combination of vigour and patience for surmounting one 
crisis after another, where any rash or ill-tempered move might 
have had’ the most. catastrophic consequences, He has set an 
example. of friendly.and unreserved British co-operation with the 
leaders of the new India which, it is to be hoped, will be followed 
in another role by the British High Commissione: in Delhi. 

Meanwhile Lord Mountbatten’s office passes to the dis- 
tinguished Indian scholar and statesman Mr Rajagopalachari, who 
has been appointed on the récommendation of Mr Nehru’s 
Government and now represents the link of independent India 
with the Commonwealth. Whether India is to perpetuate that 
link or sever it is a matter which is solely for the Indian people 
to decide for themselves ; it is the sincere hope’ of Britain that 


this bond of unity, which is now between equals, will not finally 


be dissolved ; but it would be an impertinence ‘to urge or exhort 
Indians to maintain it unless it is of their own free will.” One 
thing, however, is eertain—that in recommending Mr _ Raja- 
gopalachari for the office of Governor-General, the Indian 
Government has shown the desire to fill it with honour and 
dignity, for its new holder, is certainly one of thé most eminent 
of living Indians. In his succession he fias the good wishes of 
everyone in this country. 





‘from. But they want it soon: . 





pee 


Negotiators, abd -whatever initial arr had been 
made, this fundamental. factor would ave Wesker a ‘time to 
integrate: Hyderabad. more and more closely. with India, both 
economically, and politically. “But-the fact that Hyderabad was in 
any case so. far “ inthe bag” makes Indian impatience and imtran- 
sigence ns ree ene especially in view, of the 
inconsistency of the Indian attitude to.Hyderabad with the polic 
towards Kashmir. bss ae ; a om as 
_ India’s claim to. have been in the right in accepting the acces- 
sion of Kashmir, in spite of the Moslem, majority imits population, 
is incompatible with the Indian demands for changes, in the in- 
ternal administration of Hyderabad on account of its Hindu 
majority. Tf the right of the ruler is valid in one case; it is also valid 
in the other. It is true that India additionally claims the accession 
of Kashmir on the ground of Moslem:sapport for Sheikh Abdullah, 
but there has. so far been no way of knowing whether a. majority 
of Kashmir Moslems support him or not; and if there are pro- 
Congress. Moslems in Kashmir, theré are also anti~-Congress Hin- 
dus in Hyderabad who aré not without influence. The present 
Indian tactics with regard to Hyderabad suggest. a desire for a 
spectacular victory of prestige to compensate for the failure to 
break the deadlock in Kashmir ; it may be, nevertheless, an unwise 
policy, for the Hindu-Moslem conflict remains latent allover the 
ub-continent and it would be folly at this time to provoke ’a 


§ 
fresh conflagration. 


* x * 


Italian Colonies under the Hammer 


This week-end all nineteen governments which signed the 
Peace Treaty with Italy should be in possession “of each of the 
three reports prepared by the Four Power Commission on the 
Italian colonies. The»Commissien has spent six months touring 
Somaliland, Eritrea and, Libya, and recently returned to London, 
after a stop in Rome. In a fortnight’s time the Deputies of the 
Big Four, America, Britain, France and Russia, meet again to 
hear any further views that the other interested Powers may. care 
to express after digesting the reports.; all fourteen of these Powers 
have already had a preliminary hearing. Then on July 20th, the 
Deputies: begin to discuss. their final recommendations, about. the 
disposal of. the: colonies. 

No-one, except Ethiopia, strongly opposes returning Eritrea 
and Somaliland to the Italians, in the form of.a trusteeship under 
Uno. The Russians are backing this course, with the understand- 
able proviso that Ethiopia should at least secure an outlet to the 
sea, probably through’ eastern Eritrea. The) British want. any 
reasonable solution that is economically workable. The. Americans 
and French are non-comfmittal. 

But Libya is different. ‘It has great ‘strategic importance in the 
centre of the southern Mediterranean littoral. It is the scene-of 
mounting Arab nationalism. The British pledged themselves: in 
1942 never to let its eastern territory, Cyrenaica, return to. the 
Ttalians. And the French have made claims on economic grounds 
to bits of the western and southern territories, Tripolitania and 
the Fezzan. The French have furthermore administered : the 
Fezzan since the war and regard it, as indeed they also regard 
Tripolitania, as. a flank guard to their North African empire. 

The British have administered all the. territories, except. the 
Fezzan, during this Jong interim period, But, like all caretaking 
governments, they have been unable to make long term plans and 
have been very short’ of -money.' This has-been particularly, felt 
in Libya, where in spite of very efficient locak British. admuinistra- 
‘tion, economic uncertainty has been added, to political crysial- 
gazing. The local populations have watched the Americans estab- 
lish a large air base at Mellaha near Tripoli,.and the British 


. evacuate trdops from Palestine: to .Cyrenaica,.while acrass the 


sea in Italy the popular press has -beem turning the whole. colonial 
issue more and more into a question of prestige—although Italian 
sovereignty was formally abandoned two. years ago in Paris, . 
None of these events makes settlement easier, If the. Deputies 
of the Big Four cannot_agree by September .15th,.they have to 
refer the: matter to the General Assembly of Uno. All who know 
the colonies would welcome a fair settlement, whoever it, comes 
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Changes in National Insurance ? 


Last. week’s webate in the ‘House ‘of Comnon. on: the 
scales of national assistance, discussed in’ n of J 
"sth (page 922), was taken at a late hour, with two 

little that was new emerged from it, The 

statement that some local authorities have recently i 
their public assistance scales in anticipation of the transfer 
liability to the Assistance Board on July 5th, Where 
public assistance scales are higher than the new scales 
assistance, the Board has said that it will continue 
recipients at the higher rate, and, relying on this, the local authori- 
ties in question have increased their scales, thereby obtaining local 
popularity at the expense of the taxpayer who has to foot the 
national assistance bill. 

Much more important, however, was Mr Griffiths’s reference 
to a possible change in the whole system of national] insurance— 
though this is clearly not immediate. Speaking of the relation of 
insurance benefits to national assistance, arid confessing his anxiety 
about the narrow margin between them, he’ said that 

we have about reached the limit of what can be done by means of 

flat rate contributions and in future we shall have . . . to see whether 

some method of financing the insurance scheme other than by flat 
rate contributions can be found. 

Does this mean that Britain may eventually adopt the system 
in force in most other countries, under which contributions and 
benefits vary with earnings? In favour of the British practice of 
flat rates Lord Beveridge argued thar it enibled benefits to be 
placed on a subsistence level, leaving the individual free to pro- 
vide for himself above that level by supplementary voluntary 
insurance. Under the alternative system the benefits of the lowest 
paid workers would fall below subsistence. Mr Griffiths’s remark 
would seem to indicate that the flat rate system is not so flexible 


ae 
ne 


as Lord Beveridge held it to be, and that if benefits fall below. 


subsistence—and a comparison of ‘the new benefits with the Assist- 
ance Board’s new scales of assistance showS that this is beginning 
to happen—it will not be possible to restore them to the subsist- 
ence level simply by a flat increasé ‘in contributions. The con- 
tributions that come into force next month will, it is evidently 
recognised, place as big a burden on the lowest paid workers as 
they can be asked to bear. 


* * | * 
Swings and Roundabouts 


The arrival of the Empire Windrush at Tilbury carrying 492 
West Indians to this country has concentrated public attention 
upon an aspect of the Commonwealth migration problem which 
is frequently overlooked and which was completely ignored in 
last Friday’s debate in the House of Contmons—namely, that 
emigration as a solution to overcrowding in this country is not a 
simple deduction from the total population, but only part of a 
profit and loss account. While Great Britain may seem to some 
of its native sons a land of oppression and frustrated enterprise, 
to other of His Majesty’s subjects beyond the seas it appears as 
a paradise of economic security and racial toleration. The migra- 
tion balance of the inter-war years shows the ebb and flow of this 
tide. In 1924 155,000 British subjects emigrated and 64,000 
arrived, leaving an outward balance of 91,000: The outward 
balance declined very slightly during the 1920s and was 87,500 
in 1929, but in 1930 it was only 26,000. By 1931 it had changed 
to an inward balance of 37,000, Immigration reached a peak of 
75,595 in 1932, in spite of the vast unemployment figure in this 
country, creating an inward balance of 48,607, and declined slowly 
during the ‘thirties as employment conditions in the United States 
and the Dominions improved, but in 1938 there was. still 
an inward balance of 6,500 British nationals. The effect of the 
war as a spur to migration can be readily seen by the fact that 
although immigration in 1946 was 63,000 (the highest figure since 
1932), there was a net outward balence of 103,509 people (a large 
proportion of which were war brides). In the first nine months 
of 1947 43,000 British subjects immigrated to Great Britain and 
$8,000 emigrated. 

It is too early to say what the postwar balance of migration 
will be, for many combinations of motives draw people to or drive 
them from this country. The most obvious:magnet is full employ- 
ment and social security, and, in the case of the 40,000 ‘coloured 
people now estimated to be dwelling in Britain, racial toleration. 
With the interchangeability of security benefits for . migrants 
between Britain and the Dominions, the former factor may have 
Jost some of its force, but if there is any similarity between. the 
pattern of the 1950s and the 1930s—if, that is to say, Britain takes 
the knock of a world recession in purchasing power and. 
ment less hardly than the United States at < rest of the 


Commonwealth—much of the present talk of. natural, emigration 
from this country Y MMBC 6535 lege? sho oE ns) 
* * fF 3 > ‘ j re 4 


ul dae great eens The events of the oe BP i however, sug- 
gest that for the time being at least, any risk of large scale fighting 
is likely to be limited by the uneasy equilibrium Repay | 
Powers. The dangers to. peace come, rather from minor 
envenomed disputes—Palestine, Kashmir, Hyderabad, 
where a small international force might be used with great he 
tar, fo, Resp ened side, Snowe Sie CHES s IRENE CHE 8 “ cooling 

” period, thus enabling a United. Nations mediator or Good 
Seon Commission to work out. an acceptable compromise. For 
some time to come, discussions on armies and navies and air forces 
for the United Nations will prove fruitless, but a small compact, 
efficient, utterly impartial international police unit might be the 
nucleus for later expansion. As in many other international 
operations, the working model may prove more effective than the 
comprehensive paper plan. 


* * * 







Kulturkampf in Eastern Europe 


In country after country behind the Iron Curtain, the Com- 
munists are coming to grips with the one force powerful enough, 
dogmatic enough and stubborn enough to resist the Communist 
steam roller—the Catholic Church. On June 16th the Hungarian 
Parliament passed, by 230 votes to 63, the law for the nationalisa- 
tion of schools. It was strongly opposed. by the Democratic 
People’s Party of Mr Barankovics, and especially by the indepen- 
dent Catholic Miss.M. Shahta, who in the words of the Communist 
paper “unmasked herself” as having a “ treacherous mentality” 

and was therefore suspended from Parliament for a year. Mean- 
while a priest has been sentenced to death for inciting a crowd to 
disorders which resulted in the death of 4 policeman, and a second 
priest arrested for denouncing the regime from the pulpit. The 
attitudes of both the Minister of Education, Mr Ortutay, and the 
Primate, Cardinal Mindszenthy, have stiffened. It remains to be 
seen how many of the teachers in the nationalised schools will 
remain at their jobs against the Church’s orders and whar the 
Government will do to those who resign. 

In Czechoslovakia, the Archbishop of Prague has suspended 
the Catholic priest Plojhar, who stood for Parliament in the recent 
elections and is serving as a Minister on behalf of the rump 
People’s Party. In reply, the Government has suppressed a 
Catholic weekly paper, In Poland, polemics continue against the 
Vatican for its allegedly pro-German policy, and the pert a 
Warsaw University has sent a message to Cardinal Hl 
testing against the Pope’s letter to German bishops. 

June 6th the new Patriarch of the Rumanian Orthodox 
Church was enthroned in Bucarest, and made a speech appealing 
to Rumanian members of the Greek Catholic (Uniate) Church— 
which is strong in parts of Transylvania—to “return to the 
church of their forefathers, the. Rumanian Orthodox Church.” 
It will be remembered that two years ago, in the other main 
stronghold of the Uniate Church in Europe, Eastern Galicia, the 
Soviet authorities foreed the Ukrainian population, by imprisoning 
Church leaders and suborning individuals, to be converted to 
Orthodoxy. Those architects of Orthodox repression in Czarist 
days, Stolypin and Pobedonostsev, might well be pleased with 
the work of the ex-seminarist, Stalin. 


* « * 


North Atlantic Pact 


The Dominions seem slowly to be feeling their way towards 
solving the knotty problem of how much armed support they 
can usefully give to Western Union. Last Saturday, in an able 
and clearsighted speech, Mr St. Laurent, Canadian Secretary of 
State for External Affairs, discussed the aha teeaeae stones! fos Canada 
of a “North Atlantic Pact.” On Tuesday, 
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Mr St. Laurent oe ae is now a ideas for gional 
security pact between the countries of Western Earope, imi 
the United States and Canada. He suggested that defence 
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tions to defence wo ie alone tip the tocn:t a 
in Canada, Australia,"New Zealand uth Africa, such an 
assumption is obviously false. It is to be hoped that Mr St. 
Laurent’s statement will be carefully noted in both Washington 
and Whitehall. A North Atlantic Pact’ in the form which he 
suggests wo d be an effective contribution to security, and should 
also calm the fluttering nerves of Western Eur 

The importance of what was said by the overnor-General 
of New Zealand lies in its recognition of the néed of chanzes in 
the economic life of the Dominion, if the association of the Com- 
monwealth and a Western Union is to have any practical Value. 
While the New Zealand government ‘does not go so far as to 
commit itself in advance to whatever changes may be necessary, it 
does show a willingness to consider such changes, This is farther 
than any other Dominion has yet gone publicly.. It should stimu- 
late London to a more determined and cleat-headed ‘effort to 
educate public opinion in the meaning of Mr Bevin’s foreign 
policy and in the changes of attitude it implies. 


* * * 


Lord Trefgarne Clouds the Issue 


It is exactly a year since it was announcéd that colonial 
development would be accelerated by the formation of the 
Colonial Development Corporation. Since then no’ Minister 
seems to have been quite clear whether the main’ purpose of the 
ae ‘policy is to develop the colonies for the'r own good or to 

p Britain’s balance of payments. Tt is constantly emphasised 
my colonial development is primarily undertaken in the interests 
of the colonial peoples, but after lip service has been paid to 
this principle, official speakers ‘then go on to enumefate in detail 
the advantages for this country. This is doubly unfortunate: it 
makes the colonial peoples suspect that they are being “ exploited,” 
and it's the criticisms in this country that the whole 
policy is doubtful and that from the point of view of Britain’s 
balance of payments it would be more fruitful to oe agricul 
tural machinery to Denmark than’ to Tangan 

This wetk, Lord Trefgarne, chairman of the ial Develop- 
ment Corporation, again put forward the balance of payments 
arguments—but from a different angle. Colonial development 
will help to solve the dollar problem, not so much by enabling 
Britain to buy more foods and raw materials fpom the colonies, 
instead of from hard curreficy areas, as by enabling the colonies 
to export more of certain products to the United ‘States, where 
they will find a market far more readily than will British manufac- 
tures. But even this development will take time—ten years, said 
Lord Trefgarne—and he did not ‘attempt. to justify colonial de- 
velopment as an immediate dollar earner. 

















Intelligence 


Specialists and research workers, statis- 
ticians and overseas correspondents : all 
these "Contribute "tothe “‘columins GF" The 
Economist cach. week, Through. The 
Economist Intelligence Unit, the ‘same 
sources can be put at the disposal of 
business firms and other organisations, 
Perhaps you could obtain the facts and 
appreciations that you need by applying 
to: 


en Economist. Intelligence Unit 


22, Ryder Street, gpdan, S.W,1 
= "Gag Wiel 151, Ext. BY 
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Good for Mr Horner 


It is almost too good to be true that Mr Arthur Horner, 
speaking at Deal, should attribute the financial losses of the 
National Coal Board to the higher earnings of the mineworkers 
and to the high cost of materials... That he should,hand. the 
Board such a welcome shield and buckler is due presumably to 
his fear that coal nationalisation. will suffer. a damaging attack 
when the first annual report is published in the middle of July, and 
of which Thursday’s debate is but a/foretaste of criticisms to..come. 
Mr Horner must maintain a difficult balance between a.desize to 
defend the Coal Board from the Tories, and a desire to express 
the resentment of his followers at its policy. of over-centralisation 
and at the lack. of workers’ control. It is to be hoped that when 
the Coal Board has weathered its crisis and Mr Horner returns 
to destructive criticism of it, his remarks on costs will. not be 
forgotten. On his own estimate the improvements granted to the 
workers during the first year were at the rate of £62 million a 
year—no small slice of the cake, 

While costs will be the main battleground in Parliament, the 
closing of. pits will be the big. problem locally... In Yorkshire, 
Mr J. Hall, president of the Yorkshire Union, forecast the closing 
of 30 to 40 pits in Yorkshire and urged the miners to,accept the 
necessity. This is an overestimate, as the chairman of North- 
Eastern Divisional Coal Board subsequently announced, all the 
Divisional Boards are now getting on with their plans and large 
numbers of closures must be expected. The Waleswood strike is 
an example of the cleavage of point of view between the men and 
their leaders, The announcement of a decision to close a pit is a 
very delicate matter. Government Departments such as_ the 
Ministry of Town and Country Planning are pressing the Coal 
Board to declare which districts. will cease to employ coalminers, 
and their anxiety to ascertain this, several years in advance, is 
understandable. On the other hand the Board’s policy is to discuss 
closures first with the men on the spot ; to d6'so years ahead of the 
actual closing makes present work in these mimes.doubly difficult. 
What young worker is going to stay in a deemed mine ? In such 
casés workers. may disappear faster than the econemic working 
ne mine declifies, and’ areas ‘may become’ derelict before they 


* oie * 
Avis custos ? 


When the Easthampstead. Rural. District Council early this 
spring sent a demolition squad to pull down Mr Ralph Kirby’s 
unauthorised bungalow, “Briar Patch,” the outburst of popular 
indignation was such that the Ministry of ‘Town and Cooney 
Planning halted the proceedings for an official enquiry 
report of that enquiry has now confirmed the ehaelica ea on mie 
Patch, with a six months’ stay of execution; the unamenable 
Mc Kirby has announced that he is staying put and the matter will 
presumably rest where ‘it is until, some time around Christmas 
Evé, the demolition squad turns up again—with what appetite for 
its job may be imagined) “The Teport ‘does *tiot "make impressive 
reading. Mr Kirby’ was disrespectful ‘of ‘regulations, cheeky to 
inspectors; and “negligent of his’ legal ities’ for protest 

nd redress ; so he deserved “all that Was ‘coming to him. His 
budlgalow was built in an ated already afflicted with “undesirable 
developments” and was therefore, according to official logir, 
worthier of destruction than if it had been the solitary and con- 
spi¢uous blemish on a beauty spot. Moreover, to allow him to 
get away with anything would make it impossible to prevent other 
unguly persons from doing’ likewise.” But the “whole argument 
exudes the characteristic smell of official solidarity It is a smell 
nofie the better for mingling just now with ‘another, even more 
eat odour ; the odour of» thar retail licence in Reading 
wd a defiance of all tions and over the Sis of 
Sod ‘Committee, a relative Of e aaa _ the 
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sory destruction. of his, bungalow when other housing becomes 
available. But a cas€ such as this sho 18 not" ey. ve 
in terms of forms filled or UbG@1MSd> regula: s- 
regarded, or even of principléS satisfied 6 

tially a neighbourhood case, dcthanting a just balance between 
the rights of the individual and the ‘needs of ‘the community, a 
balance which any panel of upright men and’ women is capable 
of striking. ~ As the free territory between the forbidden and the 
compulsory grows ever ‘narrower, the need ‘ncreasés ‘for an 
institution filling, in disputes such as this, the role of the common- 
law jury. Regulation may be inévitable ; but the old question of 
quis custos custodes cannot be brushed aside. 






+ * ~ 
The Snag in Snoek 
The Ministry of Food has followed up its snoek-tasting party 
recently giveti to the press’ by a publicity campaign to boost 
snoek recipes. All this expense has been made necessary because 
this South African tinned fish ‘has nor been a popular success. 
Why should it have been? Why ‘should people buy these half- 
pound tins Of a not particularly attractive’ fish at rs. qd. each at 
a tmeé when prawns are plenuful and cheap—and free of points. 
The snoek campaign would be less important if it were an 
isolated example of the Ministry of Food’s failure to appreciate the 
importance of popular demand. But other unbought tinned foods 
are piling up in the ‘shops either because they are too expensive 
in money or ‘in points, or because they are simply not wanted. 
The truth is that people are now discriminating in their purchases 
‘f food just as they are discriminating im their purchases of other 
things. They will buy tinned paté de foie imported from Argen- 
tma but not tinned potted meat imported from the same source. 
They will buy home-produced spaghetti in tomato sauce but not 
epaghetti with gravy or meat sauce—and who can blame them ? 
Who allows the Ministry of Food to make these commercial 
howlers ? It may sometimes be necessary to import expensive 
foods from countries with which Great Britain has a favourable 
balance of payments. Fruit from Italy is one example, French 
cheese is another. But there is a ready market for these, which 
does not exist for the potted meats on which hard currency has 
been spent. Or is snoek just another folly of bi-lateral bargain- 
ing? It may ‘not Be practicable to allow the people a greater 
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and, therefore, ‘piles of 

unwan ue ose in the shops 4s monte 

Bly ii seat phening. | Be circumstances Dr 

at the ‘adh 6a party—that snoek had 

been canned by private firms “who do not ae ie the public 

taste as the M ”—will draw tears not laughter. Private 

traders would tor bite thier plunged into snoek before they had first 

tested the public demand, and would consequently savoid the 

pitfalis to which Government bulk sales are necessarily prone. Is 
the Ministry aware of a system called market research ?. 


Shorter Notes — ut 


As was predicted and feared in The Economist of May 15th, 
the amount of private building work that can be done without a 
licence has been raised from {10 to £100. The ‘Government's 
ene is the availability of labour and materials. But how 

could they not be available once cuts had been made in ‘the 
housing programme ? To squeeze labour and materials out of 
new house building in order to provide’ greater flexibility in the 
distribution of manpower, and then to permit them to be sucked 
in again in the much Iess controllable field of private repair 
work make nonsense of the Government’s alleged intentions. 
*x 


The. House of Lords on June 21st deleted from the Nationality 
Bill the clause making the status of “Commonwealth citizen 

equivalent to that of “ British subject,” The debate showed con- 
siderable strength of feeling on the subject, but little understand- 
ing of the purpose of the clause,-which is expected to be restored 
by the House of Commons, The arguments used *by the Opposi- 
uion did not recognise the problem. taised .by »the feelings of the 


new Dominions. 
* 


The third reading of the.Representation of the People Bill 
produced a regular Brock’s benefit of insults and expletives. The 
net result of the Government’s refusal to compromise with the 
Opposition upon electoral representation, and the University seats, 
will be to make it quite certain that the Conservatives will reverse 
large parts of this Bill at the first opportunity, thus introducing an 


element of party vindictiveness into. the evolution of the con- 
stitution. 
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GRAHAM HUTTON 


in his broadcast reported in “ The Listener” said: “ What 
we need really is something like what the American 
and British Engineer, A. G. McGregor, calls_ prosperity 
wages > . > . . ” 
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THE ECONOMIST; ‘Jue 26, 1948 


Russian’ Gold * » 

Sir,—I read with interest, and I must add, some incredulity, 
the estimate of Russian gold production which appeared in The 
Economist of May 29th. TI have since been'trying, in vain, to 
find any corroboration of it. 

Your contributor writes: “It (Russian gold production) is re- 
ported to have risen from about 11 million ounces in 1940 to 
16 or 18 million ounces last, year,” I should like to know to 
what reports these figures, to which the authority of The 
Economist has now been given, are attributed....Information.on 
such matters from Soviet Russia is notoriously difficult to obtain 
but your estimate is so much at variance with those made in other 
responsible quarters that I take leave to challenge. it. 

Eighteen million ounces a year is» about three-quarters more 
than is produced by South Africa... It is appreciably more than 
half the estimated world production of gold. According to your 
correspondent this enormous expansion in.gold production has 
taken place in one of the most inhospitable regions of the world, 
where temperatures are sometimes 94 elow zero, where 
the whole subsoil is frozen, and where the work is said to be 
done by convict labour, much of which ha$ had to be devoted 
to opening up primitive road communications, with the nearest 
port 400 miles away, during a period when capital equipment 
for Pe expansion schemes has been notoriously difficult to 
come by. 

If Russian gold production were at anywhere near the figure 
you suggest we would undoubtedly have had evidence of large 
sales of gold by Russia to the rest of the world. The sales which 
have taken place, mostly to the United States, are much more in 
keeping with the estimated production of about 4,000,000 ounces 
a year, which is the figure at which it is put by the Bank for 
International Settlements in its latest report, or with the even 
more modest figure of 2,000,000 ounces which appears in the 
careful and conservative estimates made every year by the Union 
Corporation.—Yours faithfully, Davin Keswick 

114 Old Broad Street, London, E.C.2 


[The article was “By a Correspondent” and the estimate of pro- 
duction was given as “ ”.. It is two siages removed 
from having “the authority of The Economist.” Undoubtedly it is 
an exaggeration ; but its significance lies in the fact that the only 
people who have been to this goldfield and have emerged to the outer 
world to tell their tale—some of whom are engineéfs, drafted into the 
Polish or Soviet Bile ut the production at a very high figure. 
Where there are no official or fatilities for investigation, but 
it is known that a great productive effort is being made, it is reason- 
able to make a greater allowance for concealment under Russian con- 
ditions of secrecy than bodies such as the Union Gorporation may be 
prepared tg admit-—Eprror.} é nl ong Vs 


Capital Shyness 

Srr,—Your article explains why there was so little productive 
capital investment in industry before the war, but there is, I 
think, one. other reason for. this shyness, in addition to those you 
have mentioned. 

The level of wages in many of the industries which should have 
been installing labour-saving devices was miuch less than that of 
the engineering industry, and it was difficult for the managers 
(and the acCountants) to see any promise of substantial savings by 
substituting products of highly paid engineers for the hands of 
the cheap labour used by them. It would appear that, in coun- 
tries of a low wage level the formation of productive capital is 
relatively slow, but that as soon as 4 high wage level is reached, 
management seeks ways of making savings by the introduction of 
labour-saving devices, and it may be that, with the complete 
change of wage levels in this country, conditions in future will be 
much dita Cematicive to the growth of labour-saving devices 
than, they have been in the past.—Yours faithfully, 

Ian T. Morrow 

59 New Cavendish Street, London, W.1 


Egyptian Thoughts on the ‘Sudan 


Sir,-I hope that you will permit me to draw the attention of 
your sousheap den etn ider ‘to be misleading stat : os 
page 963 of your issue of June 12th, 7 


ia RARE Re eee? eR eee 


the Editor 


It is mot true that the ordinance setting up a islative 
Assembly and Executive Council in the was’ ted by 
the British Government. It was, in fact, drafted by the Sudan 
Government, Its provisions were based on the recommendations 
of a special conference set up for that purpose, consisting of 
Sudan Government officials and private Sudanese citizens: His 
Majesty’s Government’s part was confined to the three sugges- 
tions mentioned by your correspondent and of the detailed ex- 
amination of the draft ordinance by the Anglo-Egyptian Com- 
mittee in Cairo. 

It would seem incorrect to imply, as does your correspondent, 
that if agreement between His Majesty’s Government were not 
forthcoming asa result of the Cairo talks, the Governor General 
would, by promulgating the ordinance, exceed his functions. In 
fact, in view of the circumstances obtaining in the Sudan, had 
the Governor General failed to do so, he would have been guilty 
of defaulting in his obligations. is view is, I submit, supported 
by the words used by the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs in the House of Commons on June 14th, when he said, 
“ His Majesty’s Government therefore fear that they can no longer 
stand in the way of the Governor General doing as he thinks 
fit regarding the promulgation of the ordinance with his duties 
and obligations for the good Government of the Sudan under the 
Agreement of 1899.”—Yours faithfully, 


R. C. Mayatr, 
Sudan. Agent in London. 
Sudan Government Agency in London, 
Buckingham Gate, S.W.1 


Industrial and Economic Democracy 


Smk,—Even economists,.who rarely share the same views, will 
have to admit the fundamental truth of the statement expressed 
in the excellent leader. in The. Economist last .week that 
“ neither. management nor labour has any right to dogmatise upon 


the problems of industrial democracy, since neither has yet found 
a solution to it.” * 


The problem seems to originate from a constant confu- 
sion that exists between industrial democracy and economic 
democracy. It is.true that, the,-formation of ‘works councils, joint 
production committees. and the) like bodies set up to promote 


From The Economist of 184.8 


a Fune24, 1848 
Our anticipation and hopes of Germany, which were ‘much 
more favourable than for France; seem not likely to be 
speedily realised: _The suicidal war in: the north continues. | 
It was begun in hot haste; and, though all parties are tired 
of it, there is not sagac:ty one to put an end to. it... To 
the commerce and prosperity of Hamburgh, and to the general _ 
prosperity of Germany, its lingering disorders and petty ° 
battles are most injurious.” It is furnishing, too, a pretext 
for the Emperor of Russia to ‘interfere, and it teemms with 
general war. Nor do events’ march satisfactorily in Berlin. * 
The representative body there and the Ministry have been »} 
overawed by the mob. The city has been again the prey 
of disorders, the arsenal hasbeen plundered, and Government 
seems almost'as mach at fault -at Berlin as at Paris. The 
Germans. themselves. look with much. hope tothe dict at , 
Frankfort ; but we see no means of its forming and exercising 
an executive power, whic not set aside the reigning 
princes, and cause many a struggle to retain an old dominion. 
The demand of the Germans for a_ political national unity ) 
encounters great difficulties, and will’be attained, if at all, . 
only by means of terrible dissension: ’ Their efforts, too, are * 
raising up counter ‘pretensions and the!Sclaves and the — 
Czechs, who have latterly been almost unheard of, have 
started. into .a kind of, national sranace, and. propose in . 
Bohemia, Moravia, snd other territories of Austtia, to form 
a power apart and distinct from the Germans. . . . The 
Emperor. of Austria has declined to open the national 


bly of Austria at Vienna in person. His capital sis; still 

sre Noes BaP aal iat Nena 

he seems Quite denuded: of imperial power. T. is, in 
ent as 


truth, .we. regret, to. say, at. j 
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efficiency through co-operation in individual firms is to be wel- 
‘the 


comed. Organised industry, however, is but 
economy, essential as this partymay bE: contre 
irrespective of whether by nation or | tor © cdm- 
bined operations” of organised industry oh abou, will serve 
as substitutes for those new methods. of public co-operation and 
co-ordination which functional.democracy requires. Within the 
framework of a tary democracy, “ industrial democracy ” 
can have mo other meaning than of -being -part of a system of 
“ Economic. self-government,” running parallel,. with..“.political 
self-government,” and like the latter under parliamentary control. 
As hardly a single profession or trade exists in. the United King- 
dom which is not organised collectively both as to its owners 
and its workers, such a system of econemic ‘self-government, as 
visualised by Winston Churchill in his Romanes. lecture as. early 
as 1930, could easily be embraced by the British flexible con- 
stitutional system. With its roots drawing sustenance and know- 
ledge from every humble producer and consumer, it might give 


Books and 


Jeremiah the Prophet 
“From Smoke to Smother.” By Douglas Reid. Jonathan 
Cape. 317 pages... 10s. 6 

“ INSANITY FAIR” over again; this is the best description of 
Mr Reid’s new outburst, and it has the advantage of being. the 
author’s own. From Smoke to Smother has all the qualities of 
its predecessor ; it is brilliantly written, penetrating in argument, 
knowledgeable beyond belief, (na more.senscs than one), vibrant 
with passionate conviction, unanswerably right, quite extra- 
ordinarily wrong, and more than a little dotry. For a man who 
foretold practically every move that Hitler made one has a 
necessary respect-—a respect which extends itself to his subsequent 
judgments on Stalin and on events in Palest ne. 

But what is one to make of the propositions which follow ? 
That the emigration of Russian and Polish Jéws to America at 
the tutn of the century, and the concentration of those Jews in 
New York, was the result of deliberate planning by the 

“ managers ” of nihilism, who intended all along to use the Jewish 
vote as a lever as they are now doing. That Hitler was trained 
in Russia, by the inner Communist circle which represents the 
current generation of “managers” especially so that he might 
destroy Europe ; that this destruction, not the establishment of 
the millenary Third Reich, was his aim from the beginning ; and 
that he almost certainly survived the siege of Berlin (Trevor-Roper 
and all other authorities notwithstanding) and is now in Russia 
along with his fellow-mianagers. “That the “ managers” managed 
the dollar crisis, purely in order that this might be made an 
excuse for a general assault upon the liberties. of Englishmen. 
(To read Mr Reid on the subject of bread rationing, one can 
only conclude that they also managed the -harvest weather of 
1946.) That their ability to “manage” these economic pressures 
rests on the fact that they contro] not merely the Cominform and 
the Zionist movement but the American money-power ; the devil 
sits on the gold of Fort Knox. That the whole movement for 
world government is a device of these same “managers” who 
hy its establishment would find themselves.enabled to destroy 
liberty, nationality, Christianity, and the family, and to impose 
their nihilist ideals (first outlined by Adam Weishaupt at Munich 
in 1776, and first embodied in the French Revolution) of degrada- 
tion, depopulation and death. After all this, it is hardly astonish- 
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real meaning to the phrase “ economic eT —Yours 
faithfully, LEon Zer 


tevik 





Too Samick Equals 


Sm,—In reply to your note to my. At I, I say 
new Cpulaniteay: for” feat fe R nh = i he 


Aesilted.. from 
the Education Act, 1944, were caine by the 
Government ? (Circular 32, March 16, 1945.) 

The decision to. make sixteen the mimimum age for the new 
examination was taken by Mr Tomlinson on the unanimous 
recommendation’ of the Secondary Schools Examination, Council, 
an entirely non-political body (see Hansard, Tine 3, 1948). —Yours 
faithfully, SHENA D: _ SIMON 

Broomcroft, Ford Lane, ore 

Didsbury, Manchester, 20 


Publications 


ing to learn that the Fabian Society, the London. School of 
Economics, and PEP are all soreens for the “managers ”--Mrs 
Nesta Webster’s researches om the subject are quoted. with approval 
—and one is only surprised—and a little indignant—that . The 
Economist is not somehow included, 

That there are, in all conscience, sinister forces enough at work 
in the world, no one will be disposed to deny ; and leaving the 
devil at Fort Knox and. the many devils at Lake Success our of 
the picture, one need not diverge too far. from; Mr Reid.in one’s 
views Of where those forces have their h uarters.... But that 
these descend by deliberate plan .and initiation from .. the 
Illuminau of the eighteenth century, or that,their motives. are. so 
different from the normal, all. too normal, desire for power,.and 
national wealth, is harder to believe... It.is_ possible. to explain 
the world’s present troubles, quite adequately. without. insisting 
that these have been planned for 150. years by .a,sanhedrin of 
Stavrogins. 
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The Problem of Pace 


“ The Economics of Disturbance.” David McCord Wright, Mac- 
miilan (New. York). 109 pages. 12s. 6d. 

PROFESSOR WRIGHT analyses the problems of a growing society 

“in terms of overlapping rates of change,” and his closely- 
reasoned, often a hy always stimulating essay sett in 
spite of a high degree of abstraction, a realism denied t 
whose argument is couched in terms of particular Geis, 
particular monetary systems, or particular national circumstances 
still more, of course, to those who like Major Douglas have 
failed to understand ‘the processes which they discuss. 
“ disturbance” of his title is not the upheaval of war, demobilisa- 
tion, revolution or even major technical change ; 3 it is merely that 
deviation from the nearly stationary which is bound to occur in 
any society, capitalist or planned, which pays any attention to the 
wishes of consumers. Of course, the greater the ability of 
taste, and the complication of the economic system, the speed 
of technical advance, the greater the “ disturbance ” ; but any live 
system will, in one form or another, encounter the problems which 
Professor Wright analyses. There is the problem of the right or 
socially desirable rate of real saving—how, in any given society, 
can it be evaluated and what mechanism adjusts actual monetary 
saVing to. this.optimum ? (The answer is, none.) There is the 
conflict, particularly acute in the durable goods industries, and 
equally rea] in planned and Seas societies, between the ideal 
of stability and the ideal of ving the consumer what he wants 
when he wants it.. This andes sis casts a vivid and indeed rather 
painful light on’ those aspects of the British housing problem 
which are now pushed into the background by the ce of 

payments crisis, but are only ne meee. Be pop out into the Ii a 
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The general conclusion of his argument 
unfair to say, is that stability is. 2 
not worth attaining at the price it Pr 
pensatory public action can greatly 
the inevitable accompaniment not mere 
a and science. With beautiful disclaims. 
or that argument any conclusive value as regards social choice ; 
but he hopes, with justification, that t 
more reasonably.” 
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The Miracle of America 


“A New History of the United States.” By Andre Maurois. 
John Lane; The Bodley Head, 1948. 456 pages. 15s. 
Tus “new” history of the United States by a Frenchman. is 
remarkable chiefly for the liveliness of its presentation and M. 
Maurois’ happy turn of style. . The author makes no pretence 
of having gathered new facts ; and his pages do not often justify 
the claims of the dust-cover that they achieve a wider perspective 
than that attained by British and American historians. The 
emphasis on the réle of the French explorers in North America 
and the reasons for the collapse of French Canada and Louisiana 
give a glimpse of early America from a new corner of the compass, 
but for the most part the book follows the conventional outline. 
Written: chiefly for French readers, the book will cause no 
heart-burnings inthe United States; the title of the American 
edition is “The Miracle of America.” In the main it provides 
a balanced account for the general reader with no special know- 
ledge of the States, and it is eminently readable. But it is precisely 
the general reader who will be most disappointed to find the 
“ miracle ” one of the remote past. M. Maurois has devoted three- 
quarters of his book to the period before 1865. On the excuse 
that it still belongs to the field of polemics rather than history, 
the absorbing ‘story of the last twenty years is dismissed with a 
few careless and in some cases misleading generalities. Twenty 
years age another eminent Frenchman, M. Andre Siegfried, wrote 
“ America Comes of Age.” M. Maurois has been content to 
retell the familiar story of America’s adolescence without any of 
the penetrating assessments which distinguished the earlier book. 


Caribbean and US Relations 


“The United States and the Caribbean.” By Dexter Perkins. 

The American: Foreign Policy Library. ‘Harvard U.P. 

. ee : Geoffrey Cumberledge), 1947... xii+253 pages. 
Tue literature on the Caribbean, and.on United States relations 
with that area is already large. But there was room for a short 
book, on the. borderland. between, history and contemporary 
affairs, which should re-appraise, in the light of changing political, 
economic and social conditions, the national and international 
problems of -the American Mediterranean; and Mr Sumner 
Welles was fortunate to find so able a pen as that of Professor 
Dexter Perkins, perhaps the most distinguished of American 
diplomatic. historians, to write the first Latin-American volume 
in his new American Foreign Policy Library. 

Professor Perkins. is. always lucid, he is often penetrating, and 
he is anxious..to be scrupulously. fair,, Some,readers. may feel 
that this anxiety leads to an excessive tolerance when he surveys 
the records. of the dictators who have ruled, and still rule, a 
number of the Caribbean states, or to an undue optimism when 
he considers the economic record of the Good Neighbour policy. 
Nor do ‘his statements om pages 67 and 68 square, at first sight, 
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Shorter Notices 





“es . . 
‘ Ste po make it “ Matters of Life and Death.” HMSO. 20 pages. 6d. 
if EID TF Et 


Tue Registtat-General i6 to bé congratulated: on this attempt to 
provide a small guide to the immense collection of statistics compiled 
in his office. This booklet, concisely: but lucidly written, contains the 
main facts about the growth of the population of England and Wales, 


“the birth, death and fertility rates. and the comparative mortality, from 


various diseases. A useful Appendix. lists all the Registrar-General’s 
publications and gives a brief description of their contents. ~~ 


“Volutitary Soctal Services.”’ Handbook of Information afd 
‘Directory of Organisations: “Published by the National 
Council of Social Services. 197 pages. 7s. 6d. 

‘Furs very useful and cemprehensiye handbook is now available for 

the. first, time since 1939 and covers.every possible aspect of Socm) 

and Voluntary Services... It. gives am historical survey of the Voluntary 

Social Services of this c_ntury and their progress since 1650, when 

only three existed, to the present day when, with the growth of the 

public conscience, there are thirty. Any student of social services will 
find it invaluable and more ordinary mortals cannot but be impressed 
by the magnitude and diversity of the work undertaken by_ private 


citizens who were not content to await State: legislation to come to 
the aid of other people. res 


“ Economics: An Introductory Analysis.” By Paul A. Samuel- 
son. McGraw Hill. 608 pages. 27s. 
“Fundamentals of Economics.” By Myron H. Umbriet, Etgin 


F. Hunt and Charles V. Kinter. McGraw Hill. 448 pages. 
$3.75. 


THESE two formidable volames illustrate the American tendency to 
let the textbook do the teacher’s job—and a great deal of the student's 
job. too—instead of merely providing a framework to be filled out in 
classroom or tutorial or by specialised reading. Granted (a lay 
assumption) that this really is the best way to teach either economics or 
anything else, both are competent and practical jobs, and Professor 
Samuelson’s even conceals within its bulk some good. and stimulating 
writing. The combination of theoretical soundness with, solid detailed 
down-to-earth realism has, moreover, advantages which it ought to 
be possible to achieve within ‘a smaller compass, but which are 
certainly favoured by room’ ‘to manceuvre. 


“ Atomic Energy. _ Its International Implications.” A Dis- 
cussion by a Chatham House Study Group. Royal 
Institute of International Affairs, 128 pages. 4s. 


THIS little book was prepared. as an Interim Report, mainly of an 
informative character, for the guidance of the general public, and con- 
sists of nine papers contributed individually by the eminent members 
of the group ; four of them are concerned with the.scientific.and tech- 
nical facts, the remainder discuss. the wider aspects. It forms a useful 
compendium on the present situation, giving’an unemotional and, on 
the whole, impartial comparison of the various ‘plans for control which 
have ‘been put forward officially and unofficially, and discussing at 
length the practical difficulties in the way of realising them, The group 
has cautiously avoided making any very definite recommendations, or 
attempting to foresee the probable political develo ts of the future ; 
the only speculative papers are contributed by the Rapporteur, Dr H. E. 
Wimperis, who on the one hand impersonally discusses the horrifying 
characteristics of an atomic war, and on the other draws an inspiring 
picture of an international atomic research organisation. Lord Hankey 
provides ‘a pessimistic tailpiece, ‘saying in’ effect, * None of your 
schemes. will work—they/.will wreck the United Nations. if: it 1s 
burdened with them.: We shall have to leave the matter to settle itself, 
and hope: that. we come to,.our. senses in time. : 





Under sa | Edina Controt 
THE ANNUAL REGISTER 
for 1947 uA 


A REVIEW OF EVENTS AT HOME AND ABROAD 


First edited by Edmund Burke: in 1758, this-historic volume appears 
this year under the editorship,of Ivison S, Macadam, Director- 
General of the Royal Institute of International Affairs, -and. an 
Advisory Board nominated by Britain's leading societies of learning 
and of the arts,.... eteees 


‘Authoritative, comprehensive and ‘igipartial,’ ir Gnibraces ‘a ‘review 
of political and social history in British, Imperial and International 
affairs, as well as of @yents and d*¥c\opments in science, the’ rts, 
law, ‘commerce and é : aa 5:22 # ERO Me 42s. ‘Wet. 
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A “Polidy"for Wages 


(From Our US Editorial Staff) 


NTIL the end of May, many Americans hoped that, despite 
the effects of the Marshall plan and the arms programme, 
toc anflationary drama was nearly played out. For this reason, 
the II-Cent wage increase granted by General Motors. in the 
laiter part of May was popularly considered a surprise surrender 
to the “third round ” of uniondemands. Actually, it is merely a 
continuation of the rise in wages which has been going on since 
before the war, with only a slight interruption in 1945, and 
which has elevated weekly earnings in manufacturing industries 
from an average of $23.86 in 1939 to $52.07 in March of this 
year. 

Before General Motors gave way, the newspaper. headlines 
had made much of the decision of the US Steel Corporation, 
the General Electric Company, and other large corporations to 
cut their prices as a substitute for advances in workers’ pay. 
But even then, increases were being quietly granted in a number 

, of smaller industries ; and price indices are once more approach- 
ing the high levels reached just before the drop in February. 

These wage increases contribute to the upward trend of prices 
both on the demand and the cost sides, but the first is probably 
the more important. . Because demand for both consumer and 
investment goods is so high, an increase in wage rates produces 
a similar increase in the total wage bill, instead of unemploy- 
ment. Total consumer expenditures go up, not only by the 
amount of the wage increases, but by the amount of savings 
which the less fortunate must draw upon in order to keep up 
appearances. 

Wage increases also leave their mark on prices through their 
effect on costs, Itis true that productivity has been i improving ; 
a recent survey showed physical output. per man-hour er 
than it was a year ago, and also higher than the i iate 
prewar level, in almost two-thirds. of. the companies reporting. 
The increase in productivity, however, has probably fallen short 
of wage increases. Management has not resisted wage increases 
violently, however, because there isa strong desire to keep pro- 
duction going—and profits flowing—when sales ‘are easy and 
costs can be passed on. “ Industrial statesmanship ” does not— 
and perhaps cannot—extend to more than a very’slight absorp- 
tion of higher costs, since profits, excluding inventory gains, are 
modest in relation to the gross national product for a period of 
prosperity. 

Labour’s arguments for higher wages are now avowedly based 
on the cost of living. This wages policy, which resembles a dog 
chasing his own tail in an atmosphere'filled with the intoxicating 
fumes of inflation, is the result of some deep-seated forces in 
‘this country, and others are developing from: it. ‘The organisa- 
tion of labour undoubtedly has increased the responsiveness of 
wages to the state of the labour market... Furthermore, union 
leaders are under even stronger compulsion than business man- 
agements to demonstrate their accomplishments every year in 
order to retain the allegiance of the rank and file. The workers, 
still suffering peychalogseany from the awful ‘thirties, cannot 
escape the feeling that the reaction is bound to come very soon. 





| ** AMERICAN SURVEY” is drawn from three 
sources. Articles described as ‘‘ From Our US Editoriai 
Staff ’’ are the work of a small group of ‘regular 
correspondents, resident in the United States. Articles 
with some such attribution as ‘‘ From an Industrial 
Correspondent ’’.or ‘‘ From a Correspondent in 
are from outside contributors. Heres eenng printed 

| without ee is eee in London. 


» supposed to represent. Pattern and custom ho 
Tr cents will probebly sete standard for other en is; ev 


Hence the continued emphasis on the aed to maintain pur- 
chasing power in a period when effective demand is already 


excessive. (Government policy suffers from the same kind cae iS 


contradictions and the present monetary inflation, provi 
credit for both consumption and investment purposes, er 
courages the dog to go on chasing its tail. 

The profound changes which are developing include . major 
redistribution of income and the economic decline of the white- 
collar workers and the middle class ; training and education in 
particular are selling at a discount. The implications of this 
are both cyclical and long-term. Because of the political as well 
as the economic strength of the labour organisations, it is unlikely 
that in a recession this income pattern will be reversed as it was 
in the past. The labour market has now developed rigid price 
sectors just as did industry before the 1930’s.. Not only may 
this accentuate fluctuations in employment within these sectors, 
but it may mean that in the next depression the unorganised 
groups will take the place of the farmers in the last, bearing the 
brunt of readjustment of incomes while buying in markets where 
the terms of trade are against them. Such a situation might 
obviously in the long run discourage training and education and 
have ‘unfavourable effects on economic, social and political 

ess. 

The high fixed costs to which industry is committed are 
likely to be increased to an unpredictable extenti by a recent 
ruling of the National Labour Relations Board that companies 
must now bargain on pension plans as well as on wages, if their 
employees demand it. The prominence of pension considera- 
tions in both the coal and rail disputes indicates that their 
importance May continue to grow. 

er wage rates have also exerted immediate pressure for 
mechanisation, which has increased productivity, but has pushed 
up overhead costs as well and has ade contributed to further 


rigidities. 
* 


The stresses and strains which must inevitably accompany 
the emergence of an economy of highl ; Sena nnnre 
only thinly glossed over by the veneer of boom conditions. The 
possibility, in an election year, of bringing political re 
to bear on economic problems, which Mr. John L. Lewis 
exploited recently, hastens developments wih will produce 
future problems. 

The United States needs a mature wes ice policy, and 
perhaps also a new. way of formulating present policy 
was born in depression, ae a time ef troubles, 
and is-a peculiar potpourri of ideas, emotions and customs. It 
is compounded of some remnants of the competitive-market- 
marginal-productivity myth, some medieval ideas of the just 
price, and more recent ¢ of welfare economics, and a 
liberal seasoning of power politics. Too often the interests of the 
organisations involved, whether they are labour unions, y ee 
tos or the government, appear t0.assume.an iden of their 
own, independent of. the interests of the indivi the 
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-_ tivity, noting prempaione wages in England average about half 
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than competitive, if that ; wages-.and wage. costs are 

different things. This moral for management could iaomainen 
by one for labour ; if wages’had* been: di 
during the fast century; labour we 
its shate of the real gains resulting fr : ity. 
On the other hand, the inclusion in wage agr an 






in the General Motors. settlement, may kill 


greater productivity,. A long-term: credit policy, 


. € * : a ents Of Oe be. 
arbitrary “ improvement factor,” unrelated to poaucty, as 
eentive to. 


designed to offset rising costs by ever-rising prices, but it weal 


penalise saving, and might evemtually lead to the financing of all 


investment by bank credit and perhaps even ' the: complete: 


socialisation of investment. A more mature labour policy would 
reward skill and training instead of discouraging them. It would 


* 


protect the interests of consumers and of unorganised laboitr 
groups, . It would. be a policy designed to, achieve an equitable 


ty 
- 


balance...of; interests. among, and for the benefit of, the many 
groups which together make the nation, 


American Notes 
Dewey for President ? : 


Dewey buttons were reportedly the best sellers in Philadelphia 
on the opening day of the Republican convention and the odds 
in favour of this fancied candidate improved steadily until on 
- Wednesday evening, with balloting due to start next day, it looked 
as if Governor Dewey was almost unbeatable. This was, of course, 
the impression which his campaign was planned to produce and 
it was achieved, as was to be expected from a‘ politician who 
prides himself on his modernity, by a jet-propelled version of 
psychological warfare, which does nor however differ very much 
in its essentials from the more traditional methods. 

The convention ‘opened in an atmosphere of greater 
uncertainty than usual and Mr Dewey’s undercover agents found 
it easy to foster anxious fears both behind the enemy lines and 
amongst the neutrals. The latter’s greatest fear, in a year when. 
the Republicans are convinced that they are choosing not only 
a candidate but a President, is that of remaining neutral so long 
that they will forfeit their share in the spoils ‘of victory. It is 
here that Mr Dewey’s unorthodox campaign achieved its great 
success. Senator Edward Martin was induced to abandon 
his “ favourite son ” candidacy before the conventional first ballot 
and to lead over half the important Pennsylvania delegation. into 
Mr Dewey’s camp at once, instead of later.. Governor Driscoll of 
New Jersey followed quickly after, with a similar proportion of 
his State’s 35, delegates, and with these additions to Mr Dewey’s 
strength the advantages of being on his side became almost 
irresistible. In spite of Mr Dewey’s insistence that no deals were 
involved, it will cause little surprise if these names appear again 
amongst his Cabinet appointments. 

Mr Dewey is staking all. on a quick and overwhelming victory 
and if his opponents can prevent this, Senator Taft’s hopeful 
forecast that the Dewey reserves haye been brought up.too quickly 
may prove correct... As far as is known at the time of writing, 
Mr Dewey has not yet ted the full 548. votes needed for 
nomination, and during Wednesday night his opponents may have 
gained some strength and cafried out some surprise reorganisa- 
tion. But they showed no signs of being able to achieve the unity 
which is éssential to even a successful ‘holding action, in spite 
of frequent ‘meetings berweem Mr Taft and Mr Stassen, the leaders 
of the two best-organised sections of the opposition. Mr Stassen, 
unwilling to sacrifice both his ideals and his independence, refused 
Mr Taft’s offer of the Vice-Presidency, as well as Mr Dewey’s, but 
was prepared to accept a similar offer from Senator Vandenberg. 
The senator is the most serious menace to Mr Dewey, but ir has 
been rumoured that he may put not only the votes which are 
pledged to him, but also. his influence im the party, behind Mr 
Dewey, whose yictory would then be assured. Governor Warren 
of California has as yet given no indication of his position, and 
further uncertainty arises from the absence of reports on the 
ascites of the leaders of the party machine, who are certainly 
not i hi eer ” 

The delegates to the convention have meanwhile been enter- 


tained by, amongst other things, clephants, ranging from a live 
baby. to an. inflated Treguns 


) renderings of, the 
Republican ex-President and the glad news that their sole 
pets phe Communist Party. But they do not Seo eee 
be that they are gr Te Mie sophisticated,’ be perhaps thie know- 
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Nh igaré continent, if an outdoor entertain- 
ment is*spoiled by rain, ticket-holders are given a “ rain-check,” 
allowing them to make a second visit free, and the expression 
has become’ part of the language. The Senate, not altogether un- 
ae agreed to the inclusion of rairi-checks in both the 
oreign assistance appropriation and the ive service Bills, i 
order to save the face of the House PRke Fives ain 
to ‘get the” Bills passed “before: Congress: adjdurned: —. These 
rain-checks' not ‘only insure the Republicans against any change 
before November in the: climate of: public opinion, now ‘set at 
least: mainly fair for internationalism, but: will also enable them, 
if a storm: breaks, to take shelter at the electoral expense of the 
Democrats. - pha apetapiey ts rt 

In the. case of the foreign assistance appropriations, the .rain- 
check is. the compromise on the vital question of whether the 
funds for the European Co-operation Administration should iast 
for 1§ months, as the House decided, or for 12, as laid-down in 
the original authorisation and reaffirmed by the Senate. After 
negotiations dragging on for three days, through breakdowns and 
deadlocks, and finally an unprecedented visit to the conference 
room by Mr Hoffman and Mr Lovetr:(im the absence of .Mr 
Marshall), it was agreed that the appropriation: should ostensibly 
cover the 15-month period, ending on: June. 30, 1949, but that.it 
could be.spent by April 2, 1949, if the President and the Adminis- 
trator considered. it necessary. There seems little doubt that it 
will be so spent, since Mr Hoffman has always insisted that the 
full amount is urgently needed and has already authorised pro- 
curements amounting to over half the $1 billion originally made 
available. Indeed, in his evidence before Congress, he said that 
if the appropriation had to be spread over 15 months, it would 
mean the virtual abandonment of the constructive aspects of the 
European recovery programme, which distinguish this programme 
from earlier, relief plans. . Unless-Mr Hoffman.can point, to, real 
progress.in this field, he will-find it difficult to justify his. Adminis- 
tration when he is called upon to do so by the new. Congress..in 
January. . Already there are. signs. that faith in the ability of 
ECA to accomplish its task is beginning to. decline. 

This decline of faith gave added force to the House attack on 
ECA, although Mr Taber himself found his inspiration in. his 
fetish of economy. He remained recalcitrant to the end and 
finally gave in without grace and presumably only: temporarily. 
Apart: from. the. victory for. the Senate’s. more ‘liberal. attitude, 
represented by the arrangement over the. duration of the appro- 

riation for ECA, this appropriation was.cut in the-final. Bill by 
Ge culee ten $4 billion. This does not appear to endanger the 
programme, ‘however, and the various gestrictions on the use of 
the funds, on which the House had insisted, were much modified. 
The full appropriation, the largest single foreign aid appropriation 
in the history of the country, was for $6,030,710,228, which is 
$503 million below the original request, $95 million below the 
Senate’s recommendation and $50 million above the House version, 


+ * . 
—And for Selective: Service » 


The ECA appropriation will begin to runout only after the 
new President takes office, but at least the Republicans have left 
themselves free, if they so desire, to accuse the Democrats of 
extravagance in this respect during the election campaign. On 
selective service their rain-check is more specific. The House 
Bill, which was finally passed by 283 to 130, was watered down 
to little more than a token gesture, in order to get it through 
quickly after the months of delay imposed by the Rules Com- 
mittee. One of its weakest features was the provision that the 
men were not to be called up until next February. In conference 
it was, however, agreed that conscription could start in three 
months, the time needed to set up the necessary machinery, but 
that the final decision that the draft must begin should be.left to 


the President. He will hardly be able to decide otherwise, in 


view of his. past pronouncements, even though the decision must 
be made just one month before the election. But if the - 
cans find, as they have always feared (although the gro for 
their fear have never been clear), that their support of selective 
service is losing votes, they have ‘provided themselves ‘with’ a 
scapegoat. 
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“The second weak feature of the House Bill was that the men 
were to be drafted for only one year, which is considered to be 


useless by the military authorities, while the $ ‘f two 
years. Agreement was etree , i 19 | 
up to and including 2§ years old must it is expected 


that about 230,000 will be called up in the next year, in order to 
bring the strength of the Army up to 790,000. ‘The authorised 


strength of the armed forces is increased to 2,005,882 by the 


Bill. The Senate’s provision for the enlistment of 25,000 ‘aliens 


was eliminated in the final version}..bup.its provision for)the © 


voluntary enlistment of 161,000 18-year-olds was retained, 
the only surviving vestige of Universal Military Training. 


x oo x 


Contribution to Peace 


The Republican members: of Congress went to: Philadelphia 
exhausted by their efforts to make their contribution to the peace 
of the world. Their exhaustion was Jargely the: result of the 
nerve-wracking attempts of Mr Wallace’s supporters, notably 
Senator ‘Tayler, to prevent the passage of measures. which, in 
their view, are an inevitable prelude to war: in. practice; Mr 
‘Taylor succeeded in making it quite certain that those measures 
would» not get lost in the last rush. “We're not going to let 
Glen Taylor run the Senate,” said Senator Taft, announcing that 
if Congress did not complete action on ECA and selective service, 
it would have to resume work after the convention. The House 
did not, however, manage to take final action.on the loan for the 
United Nations headquarters, which has been given more signifi- 
cance than is warranted by the sum involved, since it is regar 
as the one practical way in which, at the moment, the United 
States: can show its faith in the United Nations. : 

The Republicans have made their contribution to peace, but 
it is a contribution which is open to varying interpretations in 
the future, and the same ‘is: true:of the foreign policy plank in 
their. platform. It was not to be expected that Senator Lodge, in 
spite of his growing resemblance to Senator Vandenberg, would 
induce the Resolutions Committee of the party convention, of 
which he is chairman, to forsake precedent and propose that the 
party commit itself irretrievably on this issue. Nevertheless the 
plank shows more evidence of his influence than of Mr Taber’s, 
although the latter is not entirely absent, and it is surprisingly 
strong for a statement which has been accepted by the whole party. 
The Republicans promise co-operation on the basis of self-help 
and mutual aid to assist other peaceloving nations, within. the 
limits of prudence and “our own economic welfare,” and with 
insistence on business-like administration of ali foreign aid. ~They 
affirm their belief in collective security and in the United Nations 
and particularly commend the value of regional arrangements 
- under the Charter.. They will support a system of reciprocal 
trade, although “ safeguarding our own industry and agriculture ” 
at all. times. ; 

The real meaning of this plank will, as always, depend upon the 
choice of Presidential candidate.. That choice, and the course of 
the campaign, may demonstrate also the reliability of the Republi- 
cam contribution to peace and.will give Europe. some ,guidance 
as to the real value of the diplomatic talks on the strengthening 
of Western Union which, from this. week’s announcement, will 
begin just when the election campaign is at its height... Senator 
Vandenberg and his colleagues have delayed the birth of the new 
isolationism, but they ,have not,yet guaranteed that it will be 


still-born. 
x x * 


Whistling in the West 


The myth that President ,Truman’s.tour was. non-political 


seems to have deceived no.one,.except perhaps the managers 
of the trip, who arranged such politically unprofitable occasions 
as a speech to Swedish Americans ;who ate largely Republican, 
and. who, further West, allowed the President to address a virtu- 
ally empty hall. The crop’ of’ Presidential boners ‘was well up 
to average, to the ‘satisfaction of the press. Among the ‘minor 
mishaps must be counted the cold-shouldering of local Demo- 
cratic bosses, who were deprived of ‘their coveted privilege of a 
téte-d-téte with the President and a ride acfoss the state in his 
train. 
Bur Mr Truman refused to allow even the gloom “and ‘ineffi- 
ciency of his own party machine to dampen his high spirits and 
it is generally conceded that, after a bad Start, the Président made 
a recognisable come-back. Mr Triaman may only be armed with 
a pea-shooter, compared with Mr Roosevelt’s thundérbolis, but 
with a target the'size of Congtess, he was bound to find some 
thin skin on the Republican elephant. " Exeept in’ California, 
where his speech on foreign policy was one of the best non-party 


addresses of his career, he has flayed Congress unmercifully, He 
has denounced it as the worst in history or at least the second 


ciate he es 
ision W-Gost © ing; a truce 
ext Security father than the bogus measure the 


President unsuccessfully vetoed ; a health insurance Act, federal 
aid to schools, price control, more money for land reclamation, 
public power, and irrigation. He pointed out that, instead, Con- 
gress paces a “ Rich’ stax bill” and the Taft-Hartley ‘Act. 
Senator Taft, oeroctacedy forgetting his own sponsorship of the 
housing and education Bills blocked by the House, fell into the 
trap of admitting that “here in Washington we are still fighting 
the New Deal” and arraigned the President for his passion for 
aigenvansine sd: ACINTNT i. 
y. rese ce. between tuman’s. domestic programme 

and that of Mr Wallace, is probably more than a, coincidence, 
It is Mr Truman’s - right 
and to left ; and Mr Wallace’s claim to have inherited the Roose. 
velt mantle is quite as deadly to the Democrats as the Republican. 
attempt to tear it to tatters, In stoning Congress, Mr. Truman, 
hoped to hit two birds, one of which was the Third Party. 
Mr Truman may be a “gone goose,” as Mrs Luce, assured the 
Republicans, but he is detérmined:to go.down honking. The only 
exception is in the South, where Mr Truman has prudently con- 
cluded that absence makes the heart grow..fonder; The Presi-: 
dent’s belligerence belies the suggestion that he. will gracefully 
decline the reluctant nomination of an ungrateful party. And if 
the Democrats are to be defeated, it is surely better, for the future, 


that they should go down flying the flag of the New Deal, their 


most priceless asset, 
* * * 
Congressional Record 


By the skin of its teeth, on, the, last day of the. session, 
Congress achieved the compromises on, foreign assistance funds, 
on, conscription, and. on farm. price supports .which were, by 
general agreement, the very minimum. it must accomplish if it 
was to adjourn without the grisly prospect of returning to 
Washington between or after the conventions. .The__ first 
Republican record in sixteen years is complete, barring an, emet- 
gency which would require Ceratene to. reconvene. Even, some 
Republicans are assailed by doubts whether it can be. pointed 
to in the coming campaign with more than the conventional 
bane prids. ‘ Aus P sad 

n, foreign issues there is no doubt that athe S8oth Congress 
has been historic, both because the mares it, passed registered 
the defeat, if not the final rout, of isolation as the touch-stone of 
American policy, and because it recognised that America’s inter- 
national role no longer permits a deadlock even when the Presi- 
dent and Congress represent opposing parties. The 8oth Congress 
has a secure place in history for its pas of the Marshall plan, 
the Vandenberg resolution, the extension (though with amend- 
ments and only for one year) of the Reciprocal ‘Trade Agree- 
ments Act ; military and economic aid to. China, Greece. and 
Turkey ; and the support it gave Mr Marshall through the revival 
of Conscription and an enlarged defence budget, not only in time 
of peace, but in an election year. , 

ese were measures wrung from Congress ‘by history, On 
domestic legislation, there has been a “double deadlock, that 
between the President and Congress, and that between the Senate 
and House, Of the two, the latter, eflecting the splits inside the 
Republican patty, is the more Geiicathe for the future. Once 
the Party had achieved its negative aims of abolishing rationing 
and controls, reducing taxes, and curbing labour umions, the 
mildly PHO GASING Wing of the party “voting its way blocked, all 
too, often, by the authoritarian chairmen of the Thuse of Com- 
mittees, mastodons ‘who had éscaped the Reofganisation Act. 
Congress managed, in’ the end, to extend thé term of the Com- 
Smee for Atomic Energy for two years, to continue ‘aid to 
private housing, to ipake ce a small] increase in, social security 
payments though this was offset by taking Why! coverage from 
a large group of independent agents, and to increase the' pay of 
government employees. But the list of the Bills that failed gives 
a Clearer picture of the urgent business of no 
The ghosts on Congress’s cutting room floor are not all the 
har on good Bills. "tae that oot eee not only a 
civil tights. programme, long-range ‘pub using, Federal ai 
to education, thé’ increased minimum wage, Woe eigtetiodd for 
Alaska and Hawaii; but'also the return to the’ states of the title 
to tidelands oil; and the Bill to'control. Communists. ‘This is 


‘some compensation, but no excuse, for’ a ‘system which at the 





end saw the House passing 73 Bills in a day, ° 
in the nae of tomipronse, and important 


archwork ‘accepted 
Pate. 
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(From: Our. Bombay Cor¥éspondent) ” 


P ROBABLY’ more events have been crammed into the fifteen 
months during which Earl Mountbatten of Burma has occupied 
Government House, New Delhi, than in any two generations of 
India’s long and very varied history. A few of the major events 
include the declaration of India’s independence, the partitioning of 
the sub-continent into the India Union arid’ Pakistan, the Punjab 
holocaust and its sequel of unparalleled migrations of population, 
the assassination of Mahatma Gandhi; the “war” in Kashmir, the 
virtual disappearance of the princely states and ‘the holding of two 
great international gatherings in India—the Asian Conference ‘in 
New Delhi and the Economic Commission for ‘Asia and’ the Far 
East (ECAFE) conference in Ootacamund. 

Less spectacular, but equally important from the country’s 
viewpoint, are the slow but steady removal of war conditions ; 
the initiation of decontrol policies.and progress in social and 
industrial reforms such as industrial insurance ; the 48-hour week ; 
industrial conciliation arid such miatters as the introduction of 
total prohibition and the outlawing of bigamy. It is significant 
of Lord Mountbatten’s handling of the situation that, despite ‘the 
disaster which followed the partition of the country, his popularity 
in India, far from suffering, has increased. 

But the past year’s events have given observérs plenty’ of 
reason for thought and some’ are ‘frankly depressed: They raise 
the question: Is India going to emerge as a modern state, unlike 
anything Asia has seen before, or is it going the way of China ? 

They consider that, if the Hyderabad and Kashmir disputes are 
not settled soon, permanently disturbed areas may be established 
and give rise to a form of war lordism. Even more serious is the 
risk that these disputes will precipitate another H:ndu-Muslim 
clash. In Kashmir, despite Sheikh Abdulla’s attempts to raise 
a defence army of Kashmiris (who are predominantly Muslim), 
the fighting is almost entirely between the Muslim tribesmen 
who have invaded the State from the North-West Frontier Pro- 
vince, and Hindu and Sikh troops sent from India to repel them, 
There is also a strong impression in India that despite the tribes- 
men’s invasion, the majority of Kashmiris would vote for joining 
Pakistan if a free referendum could be held. 

In Hyderabad tension springs from the fact that a Muslim 
ruling group holds sway over a predominantly Hindu population. 
New Delhi demands that the Nizam should establish a respon- 
sible government (which means a Hindu majority) and should 
hand over to the Indian Government control of defence, external 
affairs and communications. The situation has been made tenser 
in recent weeks by the emergence in Hyderabad of an extremist 
Muslim private army, the Razakars, led by Kasim Razvi, whose 
ostensible aim is to preserve the Nizam’s sovereignty. | The result 
has been a long series of border incidents and attacks on trains, 
one of which caused suspension of the Bombay-Madras service 
till armed guards could be provided. bibs Sey oa 

Even the Razakars would be unimportant if their activities did 
not arouse Hindu-Moslem tension inside the Indian Union, where 
responsible people feel that another widespread outbreak would 
ruin the state. At the’ time of writing, this tension has reached 
serious proportions. ell 


Puritanism in High Places 

Regarding the background to the present state of affairs, adverse 
critics efvties Indian Government: make the following points: 
Since it took over last August:the Nehru Government has made 
little headway in administering the country. It is mainly con- 
cerned with such trimmings as sending out expensive embassies 
and missions, quarrelling about a: national language, rearrange- 





N 

ig business is having everything its own way through its alleged 
fea the. Deotay Heine Minister, Sardar Vallabhbhai, Patel... It 
is also claimed that, by allowing provincial governments to enact 


a variety of public safety laws, the ordinary citizen has become 
actually much less free than he was undér’ the British régime. 
The cost of living has continued to rise, while production has ‘not 
yet shown much sign of improving. There is a feeling that there 
is too much dogmatic puritanism im high places and too much 
corruption only a little lower down the scale. 

This is a formidable list of shortcomings, but the ten-month old 
government also has some very Solid achievements to its credit. 
The first is the very fact that it is still in the saddle and that its 
leaders enjoy the support and respect of the majority of the people, 
in spite of the crises following partition and the assassination of 
Mr Gandhi. Both those crises showed that there were well 
organised forces inside the country whose ambition it was to 
remove Congress administrations from power by the crudest 
methods. - Precautions recently taken in Delhi--and elséwhere 
suggest that further attempts to produce chaos may be made—if 
the opportunity arises. But obviously the Jonger the present 
administration remains in power the more difficult it will be to 
destroy it: © 


A United Government 


Thé main reason for the present Indian Government’s success 
is that ‘im spite of ramours to the conttary, Pandit Nehru and 
Sardar Patel are at one in their aims, and India probably boasts 
the most united government in ‘Asia. i 

Nearly as important as staying in the saddle has been the Nehru 
government’s achievements in restoring order in the ravaged East 
Punjab and the handling of ‘more than four and a half million 
refugees. ‘The refugee problem ‘has by no means been solved, 
but at least these people are being resettled by degrees and being 
provided with food, clothes and shelter. 

Progressive decontrol of two essential commodities—cotton 
cloth and food—though causing much controversy, has not caused 
the confusion which was forecast. If it is possible finally to dis- 
pense with these controls the Government will have rid itself of 
considerable embarrassment, because the control agencies have 
been the main targets for charges of corrtiption. . 

The five-year industrial truce, negotiated with the trade unions 
early in the year, is at last showing signs of working. 
industrial courts are still choked with disputes sent for adjudica- 
tion, but the flood of ‘strike notices is ebbing. "This does not mean, 
however, that labour is working more willingly—most factory 
managements complain ‘that morale is low, go-slow tactics are 
common and the 48-hour week, which practically prohibits over- 
time, automatically limits production in a country where even 
semi-skilled labour is far from plentiful. 

Limited working hours can only be compensated by satis- 
factory mechanisation and the urgent necessity for more capital 
goods was at the forefront of all the Asian countries’ cases ‘at 
this month’s ECAFE meeting. It was the keynote of Pandit 
Nehru’s speech at the opening of the conference, though he made 
it clear that capital goods’ and’ technical assistance would not be 
accepted ‘at the cost of economic domination. 


‘Attitude to’ Foreign ‘Capital aa 

Pandit Nehru’s. thesis..was to. some, extent countered by Dr 
Henry,.Grady, American, Ambassador. in India...He told the 
conference flatly that countries. in need of foreign capital assist- 
ance should have clear-cut policies giving security and. reasonable 
returns to foreign investors, , It,.is this lack of clarity in..the 
whole of Asia’s economic future which worries Asian countries 
like India as much. as it, does,,Dr.G «> Dr Grady’s remarks 
were.much resented by the extremist Indian press which claim 
to see in them indications of the new “Anglo-American Im- 
pertaieeny. The Tack gaat. pe setamepmers newly won free- 
dom is extremely .nervs id every move by western countries 
will be mabe ro the elses scrutiny for signs of an attempt 
to reimpose foreign inance. os ede a 
~ So far as Britain is concerned, the results of the sterling balance 
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talks.can do much to clear the air and should make possible the 


formation of: @.definite import-export policy. 





In the. last few 


could do much to arrest soaring prices. 


Though foreign offers of economic aid many still ete with” 


suspicion, opinions are perhaps less than they were a year 
ago. At the ECAFE meeting. Pandit” leprecated talk of 
India’s “ leadership of Asia,” yet this was a anant. at 
the time of the Asian. Conference. With the exceptien of the 
Kashmir issue, there 4g also a sneer Sean better. relations 
with Pakistan, at any fate in the ¢co phere. Agreements 
for the interchange of goeds and food have recently been made 
with a minimum of controversy. 

Finally, India’s internal administration is likely. to be consider. 
ably simplified by. the virtual disappearance of the pringely states. 
Seme 500 of these have been amalgamated into 20. unions, cach 
about the size of a former, British,indian province, Each union 
is headed by a Rajpramukh; (equivalent to a provincial governor) 
who is usually the most prominent prince in the group, while 
the administration.is, in the hands of. a. popularly elected govern- 
ment, . The gest. of the ruling f have..been pensioned off 
with ten per, cent.of their states’ revenues as privy purses, to be 
paid during., good behaviour. Many observers consider it a 
reform long averdue. 

India’s mosi urgent need is a period of eae calm. during 
which time the work.already begun can be consolidated. . I: is 
apparent. that Pons ountbatten worked hard. the scenes 
to settle the Kashmir, Hyderabad. disputes, before he left. 
Future economic. as..well as_ political. progress. must, depend on 
speedy settlements, because both disputes are costing the Indian 
Union heavily in men and money, quite apart from their stimu- 
lating effect on irresponsible elements. 


Political. Upsets e Carlada 
] 


PouITICALLY, this summer promises. to. be about the hottest in 
Canada’s history. It started to warm up in ae when the 
Socialist Co-operative Commonwealth Federation (CCF) party 
wen a federal. by-election. in a British Columbia riding: (Yale) 
which had been strongly conservatiye. Next, on June 7th, Ontario 
held its . provincial elections. ¢.. government, 
headed. by .Premier,,.Dxew,, chose. to go to the. only two 
years after the previous election which had given Ouiof the 
go seats in the legislature... The, publi A by reducing 
his seats to.,53,-by. defeating him in, hig own..constituency, by 
raising the CCF. seats.from 8.10.22 and by makiag that, patty 
the: official. oDpOSHOr in. place of the Liberals whose representa- 
tion rose only.frem 44.10 12. .(Ewo,communists kept their seats, 
and one instead of three Liberal-Labour candidates was elected.) 
Next day there were two more ere by-elections. Both were 
for seats previously neld by em one in the west (Vancouver 
Centre).and the other, also y urban, in Ontario... The CCF 
won them pent has naturally been riding on political clouds 
ever since. 

But the summer has only; just-begun. . There are the results of 
three more ue elections 10, come. .On,June 24th - 
Saskatchewan. the first CCF. gov asked the 
voters 10 send. it, back fora er Hy AR APEAP alseady 
good ‘because of a mixture of good administration and good times, 
were further improved by the. sweeping. CCF parse elsewhere. 
In two days’ time the Liberal government. of phe, Maree pro- 
vince of New Brunswick will ask for aii: the CGF 
strong in that part of the country and the Liberals will crobabiy 
succeed. Next,: on» July »28th, Premier), sis will ask he 
ge of Quebec to re-elect him and his nion Nationale party. 

By that time the federal Magna abe otet party (properly styled Pro- 
Conservative) ° forward its’ new party 
rm. an, in the first ett in August, the federal 
in ‘Ottgwa ‘to decide who ‘shall take the 
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United States) into’ politics and the active: campaigtiing™ that js 
criteeteeamene aeertciohe te _ Nevertheless, a good deal 


is simply a result of the 
stem. The system favoured 
n 34 out of 90 seats in 
Ontario with only t se ate a the votes ; in the 1945 election 
it ran ‘strongly “against them when they only got 8 seats as a 
result of 22 per cent of the votes ; now they have 22 seats on the 
basis of 27/ per cent of the votes.” Phe Ontatio Liberals are, 
of course, emphasising »this because they got 29 per cent of the 
votes—more than the CCF—but. only 12 seats 
The CCF now appears to be within striking distance of becom- 
ing the official. opposition in Ottawa after. the next election. 
In Ontario, and in the West, with a couple of seats in the Mari- 
times, they might very well muster oe to be the 
second-largest. group ; and, leagming: from of, 
the British Labo party, they. ght be, about joining 
a coalition government with ¢i er of. the Parties. On the 
other hand, they seem. to have ing a govern- 
ment at Ottawa because, so far at-least, they, have.not. be been able 
to muster practically any following.eastief Ontarie, The coming 
elections in Quebec and New Brunswick will be, watched closely 
for any. signs, of GCF gains. Even in, O: the CCF can 
scarcely expect to form a government. shave no rural 
representation there. Unlike the westernfarmer, who. is an 
exporter and believes in centralised and controlled :marketing 
schemes, the Ontario farmer sells largely in the home market 
where the field for socialist policies is less fertile. 


Two or Three Parties ? 


Although the CCF may not be able to form a government in 
Ottawa or in Tororio for some time to come, people are begin- 
ning to ask whether the time has not come. for the ‘two anti- 
socialist parties to get together in the federal field and in Ontario, 
as the CCF has already forced them to do, to,hold on, to the 
provincial governments in Manitoba and British Columbia. So 
far, however, this is just talk. ‘The politicians and their follow 
in the old parties find it hard to think in any terms except mutual 
opposition, Many other people, more aloof yet deeply. 
to socialism, are unwilling to accord to the CCF the oS ion of 
Official opposition in a two-party system because such an opposi- 
tion is sure to Come into power some day. Nevertheless, since 
Canada has not yet gon as far as most countries towards state 
control, it is doubtful whether, the CCF can be kept permanently 
in the position of a junior partner in a Pisce ge A system. Look- 
iy to the longer. ure, Canada will have #2 ea hich party 

of rou of patties is to oppose the CCF. pa 
‘will, as time goes on, vie more and more Bn ee 
ay success ‘will depend on its structure and its teade 
ot GO he Pras es Ge a tes 
ie ership ve servative 
change, The. leader, Mr Bracken, who had ‘been ‘tei 
a secure political position’ at the head of Manitwta’s 
party, fas ee ogged by raovgadeaal A’ solid,“ unsp. _ 
Pree 26 ar Penaeus ed’ universal support and has lost 
a numbér of by-elections culminating in the one ‘at Yate. If Mr 
Drew could have. shown a caer success in Sark a section 


of the party, especially in the traditional 
Sarat ro ree ate tae pce ‘him as a vigo 
nt on's 
he i He cdnsiaerctiy discredited as a es asa ‘ 
election which he’ called resulted’ a 
majority and in the loss of his own ase. : pis of ail he only 
carried four out of the seventeen seats in the Toronto area—all 
the rest went to socialists or communists. On the other hand = 
chances for national leadership, are “ Les dead. It_was 
especially significant ‘that he brought into the ( ative camp 
four traditionally Liberal seats on the Quebec r--séats where 










most of the voters are French-Canadian, Mr Drew was most 
outspoken for conscription during the war, and is the heir to the 
rabid Orange-protestant tradition im many ‘parts of Ontario ; 
up to the present-he has not been. at all: populat either with, the 
rench-Canadian or with the Catholic ‘hi¢rarchy and, the 
support of both is needed “to get candidates elected in most 
French-speaking | sti 1 jogwiginbse at-vewbead 2. 
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“at that speed ?’ Photography is the 
answer. The ¢amera records the 
luminous writing i ina split second, 
on fast colour-sensitive film. After- 
wards, experts interpreting the 

, photographic. print..can find out 
|. facts about electrical phenomena. 
This is just one)ofsthe ways im 
which peeamete helps industry. 


AK 2 

The expétt ‘shorthand-typist fs 
proud of lér 160-170 words a 
minute—yet the ¢ cathode ray oscillo- 
graph * “wrote” this message across 
a glass screen in luminous lines at 
the rate ofmore than 2,000,000 . 
miles per hour! But on the screen. 
the writing fades shortly after itis: 
areteans eae beret ner ene ne Ki 
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conscription (Mr Duplessis opposed, 
the last = but they both : 








stronghold is in Ottawa, and the 
Mackenzie King. Both their provinelak 
that of Mr have been ¢alllec 


the political waters before the Lab 
That convention is likely t 
Laurent, as the next 


tions is far more cot a 
launching the es 
fact that ms IUICS 
obstacle to bee. sort. of a wren in Quebec.) - 
There is no doubt that the | 
strength—Conservatives im,-Ontari 
and Social Credit in Alberta: 
ments with each other. They/all r 
dencies: the most outstanding country 
Social Crediters ; the Union Nationale has little regard for civil 
: ; and ever afederal Conservative who has led a campaign 
a Canadian Bill of Rights can be found urging censorship 
when he comes ‘across a book (“The Sexual Behaviour of the 
Human Male”), of which he happens to disapprove. But these 
isolated instances of anti-liberal (as well as anti-Liberal) beliefs 
are no foundation for a national policy or a national party, 


Warning to Liberals 


The Liberal party, which can in its own nam¢ get support in 
every province, can claim to be a national party. ‘Tt is repre- 






sented in Ottawa. The Prime Minister has b there 
are a dozen Liberals sitting” him in the ons 
who could take his place when he retires. _ This i true ; but 
it is also an indication of the extent to which the f 1 Liberal 


party has drained good men from the provincial ‘Liberal parties 
and left the pamy asa whole very vulnerable at the provincial 
level. This is a grave weakness, for while it is theoretically pos- 
sible for a national party to be successful in Ottawa without ~ 
representation ‘in “the raziks of the provincial governments, 
practice this situation is very unlikely. It is doubtful so 
the federal Liberal party is paying enough attention to its pro- 
vincial fences. Perhaps this failure stems in part from the great 
and growing power of the civil service in Ottawa in shaping 
federal government policies. 





If oe sai Cape to oust the Consecwatitt their -allies 
the socialism ae We 10 take 

a lel eee cyt books ey ail have w work bard and 
continuously, mot only ..at the federal: but also at the 








provincial level and probably at ai ne ate as wells age 
Canada party comsicde pNs are no at 

into manicipal polities, but  : y oelleen 
and is-busily trai di .  istisical offices. 


This is a faf-sight F pelicy es ‘greatly strength 
the dais run—and. they are pag to peed all the strength they 


can ‘muster, * 


Crime in Malaya 
[FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN SINGAPORE] 


THERE.is.a spate of lawlessness in,Malaya. _Whether it isedue to 
normal postwar, crime orto Car t inspiration is being 
debated. The politically knowing.see a synchronisation of events 
which cannot.be fortuitous. . They poiat out that after the iron 
curtain was. cung down in, vakia, the Conamunists halted 
their advances. in Europe and have now opened a second front in 
the Far East, that.similar troubles are. being experienced in Burma, 
Siam, India and the. Netherlands East Indies, and that dawless- 
ness in Malaya is country wide. The Commissioner General in 
a broadcast on June 6th shared the view that the extreme Left 
is making a trial of stréngth. He has -called atténtion to! the 
distinctive trademarks of the outbreak, and to the es of propa- 
ganda that -has .been made. Communists in ves 


into any group and warmly espouse it whether i ste | 


anti+imperialist, anti-capitalist, democratic, 
a trades union, and get a divorce: when et has eda 
attained and the group swung to Communism. 


The broadcast was more a diagnosis than a prescription, and 
the precise nature-of the action to- be takem is under - discussion. 





and in May, 1948. a ee ee ek Oe EN 
“ey so cma os 
be : th teieddatne Saat’ 7 
hampered by distance, absorbed in ne, ‘a 
administratively re ee foe: fever to sp ore 
has Babe Soe ea an eager tons Upon 
s era 
denied admission to a Trades Union Trade a a who ' ‘does on 
not follow the relevant trade, Somme ft feclaely te the 
search of cars, trucks’ and lorties have been fixed round the 
villages. Planters on lonely and remote estates have been given 
guns. But the Communist Party has not been banned. a 
In the first five months of this year Singapore lost” 102,222 
man-days through strikesinvolving 20,269 workers. This does 
not inchide protest strikes for political purpose. For example, on 
May 24th, 60,000 downed tools as a protest against the arrest 
of leading trades union officials. In May there wefe 33 reported 
cases of terrorism in the Federation. “Not all cases are reported 
and guch is the terror*inspired that in one Johore sieee on June 
13th when guns” were drawn on Kuo Jeaders—three 
were murdered—people who actually saw the gun battle’ and 
watched two of the gangsters escaping, would not give assistance 
- aeeem Earlier in the year companies of soldiers w led 
veral times to fight ho Sears et and 
a <a) of Perak and Johore, : ‘ % 
: ~ eee 


Gangsters and Secret Societies 


It is difficult to avoid the conclusion that a directing staff is 
co-ordinating the activity. It has refractory material, There is 
the ordinary labourer whose rice is far beyond its prewar cost 
and who can readily be excited to mass hysteria. There is the 
gangster who, after a Robin. Hood existence during the Japanese 
is now a gang tobber pure and simple who infests 
cc ou as and is welb-armed. rifles, bombs, sten- and 
tommmy-guns. There are the In ian’ who in many cases were 

wr tec at the Japanese for cfs labour, and who suffered 








depre- 
cating violence while noisy in protesting about police interference. 
The, addiction of Chinese to membership. of secret societies is 


cratic Union to ae cost Saercely, even 


well known. The societies practise extortion and sum protection 
at. for gambling, penne and Pre On y have, oe 

Chicago rum-runners, r Own pit Meauct y 
clash. e Communists" ccidepvelinea e pele “warring 
societies by mass-initiations undér the age-old ritual ‘of the Triad 
Society. Forty-nine arrests were made at one such initiation and 
it is extremely doubtful whether the Secret Society men will sacri- 
fice their societies to any person or party. The leaders of the Com- 
munists are usually foreign-born, but many of them have gonc 
eee and ee “handed. over.their duties to local born 







deputies wie are exempt, from banishment. Much Com- 
— activ ‘inst the Kuomintang. 
Ku equipped with arms 

and they when oil mixes with 


though not co-operative 
support to any action that will destroy the pest. 
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a Englishman fancies himself 
a farmer. He loves the ed ; 
with all the zest of the confirmed townee. 
Yet the hedgerows of England are indeed 
the very warp of the national scene and 





an. English country. garden, is the perfect 
mB: setting for allidyllici\dreams Immany 
|. village rectory, hall and inn there are 


folk who long ago discovered 
the virtues of Balkan Sobranie, and who 
wisely néver changed. The economy of long 
smoking, the pleasure of anaromathateven 
the ladies appreciate, the gentle satis- 
faction which makes smoking a pleasure 
that never cloys—these are the. gifts of 
Balkan Sobranie in pipe or cigarette... 
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muscles soft, slack and no longer a protection. A Linia 
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muscles and helps a lot in keeping you fit and energetic. 
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HE monetary reform which is now proceeding in Western 

Germany mu%t be viewedas far bigger in scope; far-more 
iundamental in its economic significance, than theomere sub- 
sutution of one currency for another. The old Reichsmark had 
lost ail claims to be an effettive currency. It commanded no 
confidence. It was issued by many authorities, between whom 
little collaboration, and in some cases positive antagonism 
existed." No one could say; therefore, :to what-exteat the old 
currency had been inflated. Offtcial prices and wages were 
fixed without relation to the true value of the currency, and 
economic activity consisted largely of. barter transactions— 
refined here and -there by the introduction of the cigarette 
as a currency standard—and by other payments in kind. 
The currency reform must, ‘therefore, ‘be tegarded as the 
reintroduction of Western Germany to a money economy. 
The mere exchange @f»newsnotes for .oldsmust. be viewed 
as part of a greater financial design. Another aspect 
of that design is the banking reform, which can .come to life 
now that a real currency exists to sustain it. Othets ate the 
revision of the taxation system, wholesale changes in rationing 
and “price ‘control, and the progress which is now being made 
to give the German currency some international status. 

It should be said at once that this revolution in the economy 
of Western Germany will, like all revolutions, have its painful 
episodes. ~ Any economy~will adjust-itself- to-the environment; 
however harsh and crude, in which it is called upon to work. 
In this respecty:Germany has proved no exception. Three 
years of barter, of the cigarette standard, of an Alice in Wonder- 
land structure of official prices and wages, of black markets, 
have moulded the German economy to a ceftain pattern, 
absurdly inefficient by any normal standards but designed to 
make the best of the prevailing circumstances; »To subject that 
economy to a cold douche of financial orthodoxy and of hard 
money; may be an -essential.condition of ultimate reconstruction 
and indeed of survival; ‘but the immediate shock is bound to 
cause’ much ‘friction, tocal unemployment and hardship. © It 
would be well for ‘the Allied and “German, authorities now 
launching the reform to emphasise and publicise thisvaspect of 
the problem.from the outset. Propaganda blaring from the East 
will not-fail to seize on each.symptom of transitional. difficulty 
in order to persuade the-German public in the Western zones 
that they are being made to suffer for some sordid design of 
Anglo-Saxon manufacture.’ Indeed the. blast has started already. 
There will be plenty of material for it to exploit, for in truth 
the fates eee ee ee the better it 
will do its job. 

The velo tks tec MAGRUMIN DI the, bestlllel ttre Ein 
promulgated by the military governments of Great Britain, the 
United States and France, two of which have already been 
published, while the third is imminent at the time of writing. 
The first law came into effect on Sunday, June 2oth, ‘t sets up 
the new currency, the Deutschemark, which is to be divided 
into 100 pfennigs. The old money, the reichsmarks, renten- 
marks, and the mark notes issued by the Allied military authori-. 
ties, became invalid on June 21st. The only exceptions are 
~ notes and coins up to a denomination of one mark, which will 
remain valid at one-tenth of their old or nominal value. 

Each inhabitamt/of the three: Western zones is to receive, as 


a first issue of new currency, 60 Deutschemarks against an equal’ sm 


. all; the notes 


eh. iw ti eg to) 


“Phe Dearschbriark: oh an Bi 


sum of old bank notes ; 0 marks were qiikatcials bitsy 
through the food rationing offices, andthe remaining 20 marks 
are due to be: paid one. month later. Each: individuak and. 
business enterprise’ has: been asked to hand «in: and Tegister 
by June. 26th all holdings: of old:currency’and bank deposits, 
Any ‘amounts ‘net ‘surrendered or registered: by that date 


will become worthless. This cash and credit will be converted : 


into Deutschemarks ‘at’ a later date at a/rate which has yet 
to be officially: announced, but which “is ufiderstood, to 
be .ome in ten, the ratio indicated” by the’ devaluation 
of smafl change in old currency. In order to provide cash re- 
quired for wage and salary t-:ments in the first few! days, 
employers will receive ‘bank advances in the, mew currency 
on the basis of 60.marks per employee, provided. that the total 
so advanced to any firm does mot exceed its holding of old 
currency. To-¢lear the decks for. the currency, reform, a 
moratorium war vecitcs for this week on all. money obligations 
in reichsmarks. . oe ee SE | 

The immediate impression left by rhievfisgs instalment of the 
currency exchange is. its severity. The initial: tation of new 
curreney..issued to the population is small. Sixty~-marks per 
head, together with the new currency: provided through bank 
advances for wage payments, are expected to produce an initial 
circulation of about 3,600 million Deutschemarks. The sub- 
sequent. supply of currency will be fed firstly by advances from 
the banking system to provide working capital for trade and 
industry, and secondly by the one-in-ten conversion of the cash 
and. credit paid in or declared this week. It is impossible to 
predict how rapid-this re-expansion will be, since it must depend 
first on the policy tobe pursued by the German banks in extend- 
ing credit to their customers and secgndly on the rate of releases 
under the conversion scheme, of which details have set to be 
issued. It should not be long, however, before the proposed 
ceiling of the new Deutschemark circulation is reached. This 
ceiling, as: defined in the second of the three laws already men- 
tioned, is ten billion Deutschemarks, . A: further issue of one 
Yara be: made if it has the sanction of three- 

the directors of eee Bank ance agreed to by 
at a hentia the states. =...) e 

The new ceiling: of: tepibiltion: Devtachemarks compares 
with a Reichsbank circulation of he si 
immediately before the outbreak of: the. war. 
had, admittedly,” been: inflated by the rearmament boom in 
Germany, and had risen from about Rm, 7 
The prewar circulation, however, applied to th 
Germany and not to the much: smaller area over which thc 
Deutschemark will ‘circulate.Allowing for this. fact, and for 
the poverty of German resources today as compared with 1939, 
it.cannot be said that-the ten billion marks ceiling is unduly 
restrictive. It compares with a tatal circulation in the three 
zones before June 21, 1948, estimated by the Allied military 
authorities at between 60 and 80 billion marks, but many Ger- 
mans put the nod twice as‘high, 

_ Much of this inflated Fulroubhiion, pith slwer ibe presented for 
conversion. “Ther an inquisition on all declared holdings 
of more than 300 s. Manysuch holdings, which are the pro- 
duct of legal lack market operation, will never be dels at 

Sapnes or, if it can be done, 
east Theré: would be: some ‘poetic 











smuggled into the 
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justice in the latter development since much of the inflated cur- 
rency has come frem that zone and a certain “ * reverse lend- 
lease ” would not be gut i ¢ Be 
well aware of this ty and ave. 
their defences against it. 

Apart from this destruction of a considerable’ part ofthe 


old circulation, much of the notes and deposits that are ome 
declared will be skimmed off by the taxation 







accompany the German monetary reform’ cout baad Gs Cee be a! 


graded tax on all capital assets, designed to spread the burden 
of financial reform over all holders of property and not to 
confine it to ‘holders of cash and bank deposits. In addition, 
there is to be-a roo per cent tax om all increments of capital 
value, taking 1939 as’a basis: Finally, there is to be a complete 
suspension of payments ‘on the old Reich debt, and ‘German 


banks have been requested to remove such ‘debt from: their’ 


balance sheets. - It ‘is thus: evident that the financial reforms 
will squeeze most of the water ‘out of the dropsical’financial con- 
dition of the Western zones and that the ‘Allied and German 
authorities will have ‘effective control over the subsequent re- 
expansion of currency. How they: will exercise that control 
is another matter, 

One of the ‘most urgent. and complex: tasks that await the 
authorities in the western zones is tooadjust the price structure. 
At the time the price stop was clamped on the German economy 
in 1936 in order to check ‘the’ inflationary: effect of Hitler’s 
rearmament programme, ‘prices’‘bore some relation “to ‘one 
another within related groups of industries, and to world prices. 
This has long’ ceased'to be the case. “A beginning was made 
last April in adjusting: these distortions “in anticipation of 
currency reform. At that time, prices of coal and steel were 
raised, and the German economic authorities were instructed to 
fix new price schedules duly related to ‘costs of production: It 
was intended that prices should be raised within: ‘cach industrial 
group. 

Simultaneously, the system ahieanlis the enti importer 

and exporter paid and received only the internal 1936 price 
for goods bought or sold abroad through the Joint Import- 
Export Agency was abolished. Instead, the German importer 
has normally been paying the full value of imported raw 
materials, converted -for: the time being into marks at the 
rate of one ‘mark toe 30 cents (or as. 6d.).: For’exports, the 
arrangement’ is flexible, since -it «is recognised» that for some 
goods, but by mo means’ all, the ‘mark is: too highly valued at 
30 cents to enable the German exporter :to find a market. | For 
this reason; the exporter receives the: foreign exchange price 


converted: at the 30-cent rate, or the internal miark price, 


whichever is the. higher. - German’ exporters estimate that 
about half the goods which Germany now ‘sells abroad would 
be tco dear to compete if the 30+cent: rate: were used to convert 
a price based on.present production costs, because the latter are 
particularly high owing to the low productivity.of labour. 
Staple foodstuffs, except potatoes, were exempted from the 
price-raising order last April, in the hope that a: steep rise 
in the cost of living might be’ avoided:. The adjustments to 


industrial prices should not» mean a very great average rise.. 


With this in mind, the Anglo-American authorities authorised 
the trade unions to negotiate wage contracts which would give 
a maximum inerease of only 15 per cent for each industris] 
group. It is toe early to.judge whether am increase of this 
order will be sufficient. Normal methods. of estimating costs 
of production and adequate wages have hitherto been impossible, 
owing to the prevailing barter system. Once the bloated 
currency is finally reduced, this process of adjustment of prices 
to one another and to world prices can be undertaken seriously. 
Until this.is done, no exchange: rate for the mark will be fixed. 
Hitherto, despite Military, Government instructions, nothing 
much has been done to alter the legal, controlled level: of. prices. 
Now the Frankfurt authorities have begun, by removing price 
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controls altogether from a fairly wide range of consumer goods, 
ee es 
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good and sufficient reason that there were no adequate supplies 


of-clothing-with which any nation-wide rationing scheme, how- 
ever meagre, could be operated. ‘Clothes were issued only on 


dockets to those with/high priority’ claims, such as the bombed- 
out.” "During the past two years, there has been considerable 
inflation of the issue of these dockets and it has been decided to 


replace them by clothing coupons which ‘will be issued, on a 


very modest scale at first, to the whole population. It is hoped 
that the release of hoarded stocks, which are probably consider- 


able, will-enable the ration: to be met: until more ‘adequate: 


supplies, manufactured from) vommeonens i 8 — — of cotton 
and wool, are forthcoming. 


The introduction of a’ separate currency in *the ‘wést was’ 
bound to have serious implications’ for Berlin. - If the monetary 


reform could have been achievéd on @ quadripartite basis (of 
which there has long been no serious: hope),°the particular 


problem of Berlin would not have arisen. -That problem, for~ 


better or worse, must eventually be solved by a Single currency, 
since it is impossible even to begiff to control the movement of 


population and of currency between the Russian ‘and non: 


Russian sectors of Berlin if different currencies are ‘to citculate 


in each. The Russians, who were holding out for an-all-German ' 
reform, because of its great advantages for them, have been. 


jostled by the action of the western powers into catrying out 
a hasty reform in their zone, and: have demanded that-their 
currency alone shall circulate in Berlin. There can scarcely be 
serious objection on economic grounds to this as a general 
proposition, provided that the currency circulating in Berlin is 
subject to effective quadripartite control. » Unfortunately, 


the suggested means of putting the Russian plan into. opera- 


tion, and the question of prestige, have brought the most serious 


challenge yet to four-power government in Berlin. ‘Whether the 


western Allies will insist on the new Deutschemark in. their 
zones in’ Berlin—which will bring about economic confusion 
of an extreme kind—or whether agreement can evem now be 
reached with the Russians about a single currency remains:to. be 
seen. The problem involves much ‘more: than the: mark ; it 
involves the entire: future: ot caer sg ae four-power 
Government. 





MATTERS OF FACT: 
Ever ‘since its earliést days, over a century ‘ago, THe 
‘ Bconomist has taken as its task, not merely to comment on 
‘the: passing scene of events; bat ‘deo to provide a pean 
record of facts, both statistical and documentary. | 
In these days of paper shortage, this task scannot bid 
adequately performed within Tur. Economist itself 
Accordingly the Recorps anp, Statistics Supplement to 
Tue Economist was started early last year to take over this. 
function and perform. it in a fully adequate, specialist form, 
Each issue of REcoRDs AND Statistics is the equivalent of 
20 to.24 pages (and sometimes more) of Tue Economist, 
entirely id to the recording of factual ‘information, 
Nowhere else in the world are so many facts put so promptly 
on record. 


Récorps AND Statistics is available on postal subscription 
only. The present subscription rates are 30s. a year for 
RecoRDs AND Statistics alone or £4 together with THe 
Economist. On and after July 1st, these rates will =. 
raised to £2 10s. and £5 respectively. 


The Economist 


‘2, Ryber Srreer, St, _James’s, Lonnon, ' Wits 
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ane months ago, dhe Committee of European’ Economic Co- 
operation examined the prospective supplies of raw 
materials: which would be needed to provide the planned 
increase of 16 per cent in steel production between 1948 and 
1951. Coke supplies were recognised as a serious ‘obstacle, 
but the Committee reported that world supplies of rich irun ore 
would be adequate up to 1950, though in 1951 supplies would 
fall short of demand. The estimate of three years’ grace, how- 
ever, is already proving too optimistic; iron ore is. joining the 
long list of raw materials which are scarce. It has suffered, 
like so many primary raw materials, from the disruption of 
war; labour has been difficult to recruit for the hard and 
uncongenial work of iron ore mining; but the main cause 
of the emergent shortage of rich iron ore is due precisely 
to the same cause as other shortages of key materials— 
demand continues to run at a much higher level than in pre- 
war years, Despite the elimination of German demand for 
rich ores—though that is new reviving in order to increase 
German steel production—the world is consuming more rich 
iron ore than it did before the war. And it is doing so mainly, 
though not entirely, because coal and coke are short—because 
more steel can be smelted with less coke from rich ores than 
from leaner ores. 

Before the war the bulk of the world’s steel was produced in 
four areas, all in the Northern Hemisphere: ‘the United States, 
West Germany, France and Belgium-Luxemburg, the United 
Kingdom, and Russia. America and Russia produced almost all 
the iron ore they needed, but the European steel industries im- 
ported large quantities of rich ore from Sweden, Spain, North 
and West Africa, Newfoundland and Brazil. A table which 
charted and measured this prewar trade and compared it with 
the postwar pattern, would be most instructive; but unfortu- 
nately it is impossible to compile. Many of the necessary figures 
aze not available, and many of those which are published deal 
only in crude tonnages which need to be corrected for their 
iron content, which may vary from 25-30 per cent for 
Lincolnshire, Ni ire and Lorraine ores, to 60 per 
cent for Swedish ores. A systematic series of figures is given 
in Volume II of the Report ofthe Committee of European 
Economie Co-operation, but while this serves the Committee’s 
purpose quite adequately it has too many gaps, when assembled, 
to reveal the full pattern of the trade in»rich iron ore, even 
within the limited area of the sixteen co-operating countries. 

But though changes in the pattern since. the war cannot 
be exactly measured, the main features are quite clear, and in 
the case of the United Kingdom for which good statistics are 
available, they admit of no doubt. There is a physical limit to 
the quantity of ore which can be imported at present, for the 
bulk of this trade has to be carried in a limited number of small 
vessels which can load at the Mediterranean and West African 
ore ports, and unload at equally shallow berths in this country. 
Freight charges are high, even allowing for the Government 
subsidy, and they are likely to remain high until the export 
trade in coal revives to provide return cargoes. Recently, how- 
ever, increased foreign purchases of ore have. presented a 
further threat to supplies for Britain. Dollars have been made 
available to purchase 1} million tons of ore for Germany ; 
and the significance of this transaction lies not in its size but 
in the fact that it represents the re-entry of the German steel 
industry into the iron ore market. Britain’s requirements in 
1948 are put at 9,000,000 tons, compared with 7,000,000 tons in 
1947 (and.1937): arrivals in the first quarter were at a rate of 


$4 millions, though that is a bad season for mips, and omit 


the winter certain ores cannot be shipped, _ 


Home ore production is running ot 38id igen ikea 5 
million tons, and it might be expanded if necessary. In 1942, 
output reached 20 million: tons, but to switch to home ore would 
reduce pig iron’ output and increase coke consumption ;. there 
would be a serious fall in the quality of the pig iron ; and any 
such scheme would involve immense difficulties of labour 
supply and transport. According to the “ Economic Survey,” 
stocks of imported ore stood at 900,000 tons at the end of 1947, 
and these would support a spurt in iron production this ‘year, 
even if imports should lag a little. Supplies of manganese ore, 
to make the ferro-manganese and spiegel needed in s 
are causing anxiety in many parts of the world. The largest 
resources are in Russia, India, South and West Africa, but sup- 
plies from Soviet sources are uncertain and demand for the 
output of the other sources is outrunning the supply. Here 
again America’s needs have increased its imports much above 
prewar levels. But, though difficulties about manganese ores 
are acute, they are different in kind from those which affect 
the much larger physical problem of obtaining sufficient ore for 
making pig iron. 

Undoubtedly a substantial increase in pig iron production 
could be obtained now if the quantity and quality of blast 
furnace coke could be increased. If the quality of coke and 
coking coal was as high as it was before the war, pig iron 
production could be increased by § per cent without using 
any more coke than at present. Half a million tons of iron 
would make a most welcome contribution towards alleviating 
the steel shortage. More steel now means more pig iron, unless 
German scrap begins to flow in freely ; in twelve months’ time, 
more steel will probably mean more pig iron without the option. 
For this reason, it is not too soon to give serious thought to 
prospective supplies of iron ore for Britain and Western 
Europe. The trade in rich European ore is at present distorted 
by the dislocation of war and the dollar shortage. European 
‘ore is being shipped to America, for dollars, as return cargo in 
coal boats. The Germans have been given dollars so that they 
can replace lean French ore by rich Swedish ore, and thus 
counteract, in part, their lack of coke. Méarshall Aid is then left 
to ease the financial strains which result from this distortion of 
normal trade. Thus the confusion of intra-European trade 
which Marshall Aid is intended to resolve, seems in this case to 
be increased by American action. Moreover, accessible supplies 
of rich ore have more than a temporary attraction because 
Europe’s coal production is now inadequate ; for America has 
joined Britain, Germany and Belgium-Luxemburg as an im- 
porter of iron ore. As the exhaustion of the easily won Lake 
Superior ores approaches, imported rich ore is becoming more 
competitive with American domestic ore. Supplies are being 
drawn’ from Brazil, Venezuela, Chile and Cuba as well as 
Europe, and great interest has been aroused by the Groover 
of a large field of rich ore in Labrador. 

Thus, the world faces a prospective shortage of rich ore 
during the next decade. How is the British steel industry likely 
to react to this situation ? An increase in the output of home ore 
can hardly solve the problem; before many years elapse iron ore 
mining by the present open cast methods will have to give way 
to drift mining, which will involve a steep rise in costs. Every 
risé in the price of coal and every increase in the cost of inland 
transport (for a large part of the British orefield is relatively 
distant from coal and ‘steel plants) will absorb some of the 
téchnical casemate which are being achieved ‘by careful ore 


‘Considerable improvements’ in ‘iron making 
cficlenicly lbee’ tea ghd tania mr rshing, ain nd sri 
home produced ore, and it is quite that an economical 
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lean British ores to be. 
form that is almost as rich as importex ; 
It is too early to say if these ; m 
with the increasing cost of mining home 
charges and coal prices... At; 

new plant favours the blast furnace which uses rich ore, 
therefore can, show a greater, throughput. and a lower capital 
cost per ton. of iron produced... Fusthermore, the. continued 


first task is clearly to develop existing foreign sources and to 
ensure that all the economies of ore mining which have been 
contrived, say, in the Northamptonshire quarries, are applied 
to the mines abroad. This policy is particularly appropriate 
in West Africa ; the reserves are high, the quality is good, and 
they can be developed under British auspices. It is not neces- 
sary to be near the ore to make steel cheaply, provided that the 
ore can be transported cheaply by water ; the economics of steel 
production of Pittsburg and New South Wales prove that point 
completely. But a fleet of special ore ships may well be required 
eventually to replace the returning collier, 

For this,reason, if no other, the authors of the steel industry’s 
five year plan seem to have decided wisely in proposing that 
new blast furnaces should be erected mainly at coastal. sites. 
Whether the British steel industry should be expected to go 
beyond this. stage of developing ‘existing resources of iron ore 
overseas depends mainly on the view. which is taken of its 
permanent scale. If the present target of 16 million ingot tons 
is regarded by the industry and the Iron and Steel Board as a 
permanent ceiling—and so far the Board have found no quarrel 
with this major premise in the five year scheme—then the first 
job is to work existing home and foreign ore resources as 
economically as possible. But if the present shortage of steel is 
to be taken as a sign of permanent buoyancy of demand, and 
if the British engineering industry continues to increase its con- 
tribution to the national product, much wider views will have 
to be taken. 


Investments in Brazil 


Publication of the text of the Trade and Payments Agreement 
with Brazil [Cmd. 7438], has been followed by considerable fiuc- 
tuations in the prices of Brazilian railway and utility stocks in 
London. The reason is negative—namely the absence of any 
specific provision in the agreement about, the purchase of British 
investments in Brazil. There can be very few informed quarters 
in which such details can have been seriously expected. All 
earlier indications about the contents of the agreement suggested 
that it would do no more than give in general outline the various 
ways in which Brazil would be allowed to use its accumulated 
sterling. Specific negotiations about the taking over of British 
assets could not be anticipated in the inter-Governmental 
agreement. 

‘The relevant clause in the Agreement, Article 19, states that 
the accumulated sterling in Brazil’s “A” account, in which the 
immobilised funds are held, may be employed in five types of 
Operations: (1) for the repatriation of Brazilian sterling loans, 
federal, state or municipal; (2) for taking over the San Paulo 
Railway ; (3) in payment “ for stch other British owned railways 
or utility Companies operating in Brazil asthe Government of 
Brazil may decide to purchase by a,reement with the entities con- 
cerned” ; (4) for the settlement of claims by persons or. companies 
Fesident in the United Kingdom outstanding since April I, 1947, 
the amounts so paid being “whatever the Government of or 
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is. gill, vital it Reiegi'h eabverecges 
But without discounting its importance, other factors must, also 


materials. Where can adequate supplies be found at lowest cost? 

The resources of S: Rhodesia have recently received some 
publicity, and the public has heard of a scheme. (which, has still 
to be examined in detail and set going) to use: Wankie coal 
and the hydro-electric power of the Kariba Gorge to produce 
hematite iron, ferro-chrome, and steel from the rich ores of that 
country. There may be other places in the Southern Hemi- 
sphere where a similar project, might be planned. The ore 
resources of Africa and Australia have still to. be .proved.and 
recorded in full. Australia, with its high grade ore, has already 
shown the possibilities by producing two million tons of steel 
per annum at about half the cost of British or American steel. 
In addition to developing accessible. iron ore. supplies. in,.West 
Africa, should Britain also arrange over the next ten. or twenty 
years to feed its steel and engineering industry with 3 or 5 
million tons of pig iron or “ semis ” from: plants ‘established in 
Commonwealth. countries. of the. Southern. Hemisphere .?.. What 
is the economic balance between such new. sources of supply 
and the scale of the British steel. industry ?... These. are the 
elements in really long-term planning for steel, and they cannot 
be answered without a far-reaching assessment of future costs 
and future demand, The tight position in iron ore supplies, 
however, is a portent of difficulties in store which wise planning 
should seek to minimise if not wholly to ayoid, 


~~ Business Notes 


the Brazilian courts may agree” ; (5) up to £250,000 for em@assy 
buildings in Britain. 

The sum from which these expenditures may be financed can 
be calculated from the agreement. . Brazil’s sterling balances, 
which amounted to £61.5 million.on March 31, 1947, had fallen 
to £50 million by May 21, 1948, the date of the new agreement. 
From this sum there remains to be deducted £8,500,000 repre- 
senting the balance of the £10 million to be released from the “A” 
to the No. 4 account under the latest agreement. These releases 
will be spread-over the next three years. The amount in question, 
now in the “A” account, will clearly be left earmarked for use 
in financing current transactions. There remains, therefore, {41.5 
million to meet expenditure under the five heads mentioned above. 
It is open to anyone to guess how that sum will be distributed. 
The negotiations in Rio de Janeiro made no attempt to go into 
such details; they merely cleared the lines for specific negotia- 
tions between the Brazilian Government and each of the com- 
panies concerned. 

* * . 


Eire Trade Pact 


A new trade agreement with Hire has been reached after a 
week of friendly but difficult negotiation. Eire has been import- 
ing more British goods than it could pay for by its, roe 
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In principle, 3S. rgreed. 
the next soe 
to” be ‘at least 75" per ten 


numbers have «nor: Been, 
is 10 restores amp 
that .the,“exi 
home bred “an 
fat cattle will 
cattle oH 
marketing “costs > mee of Hirevcattic to. stinent «will 
be limited. to. 50,000-head -in.1948, and. there: eS per cent of 
total exports. Carcas¢ meat shipments to Britain will be limited 
to 200 tons a week with a maximum of 3,000 to 4,000 tons a 
year. In addition Brain has agreed’ to take up’ to”'¥o,0do tons 
of canned meat in 1948/49 at ‘Tss°6d, per dozen ‘cans: Poultry 
exports this year are expected to reach 7,000. tons and for subse- 
quent years..the;. Mipistry,,of Food, has, asked. for, 10,009. tons. 
Min:mum quantities. of eggs, bacon and butter, have also been 
agreed and in each’ case Britain has eapteteey its willingness to take 
more. 


In general, prices payable ‘to Eire will be approximately ‘equal 
to Brush ptices ex-farm, excepr when ardirect. subsidy 1s paid 
to British farmers, These .pricesare.below..those which other 
E uropean countries would be willing to pay, but Eire has accepted 
this fact im return for a guaranteed are for its produce for the 
next four ‘years! The main problem wifl be ‘whether: Eire can 
expand its production sufficiently rapidly. : Its cattle population on 
January 1, 1948, was only a little below ‘the 1938 level, but .it was 
5 per cent smaller than a year ago. Moreover, the number of milch 
cows showed a deine compare Bs 1947, and \ “sa 16. per rae 
below the 1938 figure. The ‘total number of pigs has f 
$06,000 before the war to’ 3703600 at ‘the beginning of this 0 
and there has been.a similar. marked: reduction in the number 
of breeding sows. For bacon and butter,-current Irish production 
is barely adequate to meet domestic requirements. 

,Britain has, in return, guaranteed to export to Eire in 1949 the 
same amount of coal. as in 1948 if it.is available. Eire 
will alse‘Be permitted to impose “quantitative résttictions on ¢ertain 
British goods~at ‘present entitied-to~enter ftce ‘under the~1938 
Agreement, but .concurrence of the British Government. w.ii first 
be secured. The value above which completely assembled motor 
cats may be i ee into Eire ‘without quafititative restriction 
has been. raised-from £750 to fr 3300. On the financial side Eire 
has agreed to restrict its dollar expenditure to the level obtaining 
during the first half of this year, until it is known what funds 
will be received under the European Recovery Programme. 






* * * 


IMF and Gold Subsidies 


In all the leading gold-producing territories the fact that the 
mines, almost alone, among world primary producers, have had 
to bear the burden of risirig costs “without the’ benefit of any 
ificreased selling price for their product, has led to insistent 
demands for subsidies. In several cases the exigencies of the 
doliar shortage have led governments to listen. sympathetically to 

se pleas. Canada’ last November ‘introduced’ a’ complicated 
ifferential subsidy based on production’ césts, ‘and the ‘recent 
Badget of Southerh Rabdesia (as 4 Note ii’ "The Economist of 
May 27th recorded) proposed a*flav raté subsidy’ of 27s. 6d. per 
ounce. In Australia and South’ Affica’ ‘no comparable’ -measures 
have been introduced, but the interests concerned keep up 4 run- 
ning fire of demands’ for them, Rumors of impending action in 
these two Dominions provoked a specific denial last week from 
the US Treasury, which declared that“ we’ ‘have not the slightest 
intent: ion of discussing any change in the price of gold.” - 
+ In this matter the stock markets ate‘alf'too ready’ to'seize upon 
y excuse for speculation ; but it deserves to be“noréd that this 
lenial does not entirely dispose ‘of the possibility of action by the 
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governments ‘concerned. The’ American Treasury’s ruling is’ 


merely in line ‘with ‘the eae of the International Monetary 
Fund, which constriies the 


buy gold at a price above their agreed | parities as an 
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is Kind ypdermines the monetary value 
his“is a Matter. jn which the combi ne 
of Separate scheriies* maybe very d 

each 'considered | . “Phe statement f 
the US Treasury suggests that, for the:present; aes 
tent with the. formula it-evolved: tq meer ‘the Canadian ease ; 


the further these subsidy: arrangements, extend, the, my ‘will 
formula Begin to Yook Tike meré face-saving. ra a 


, * i b6310/. O03 sie the .ousiue 
Record Exports in May joaft Titer Aer ois a 
The ‘export drive is now -paying 2 useful, divide 
exports for May (£129.9 million) were the highest « 
except for ‘a single month ‘in 1920, gh 1 holiday 
reduced the number of working days’ to 2§°% Phe volume of 
pi se bi been provisionally ee at 434 percent of..1938, 
ith 132 pet.centja il I in, the first 
on tthe year. ..Altho pe ps oats = will be 
affec na the London dock § of 19984 is - cul 2 that 
the ex target for - cen ere ea ot ee the 
volume of 1938—will be achieved: ‘The 
of the year—to maintain ap ayer ae ‘gate 3 i a per or ae 
however, be much. more di If the cost of i ts were 
not running at such a high level, Britain’s balance of .payments 
would look more healthy. “The rismg trend of ‘exports over the 
past nine months is shown in the following table, where the 
monthly values have been recalculated on a standard ‘bape of 26 
working days.a month-. 
Batre Repers:, 


(£ million) 





September 99 Decemibe r 114} 126 
October 104 .« January 11S: 1264 
November 068° o bruary 1222} 135 





Exports of aw) materi to over eae for the 


fi es soak akopudiorae’ f “ae f the 
rst. ume +9930; or ait 

total. Bub te quantity: of Rae ated ted in was still less 
than one- ‘of the in 98 exports 
showed further rises to-over £21 million and 74,400 tons—records 


for both value and quantity. Reckoned by tonnage, shipments . 


of machinery are almost 
vehicles, however, 
£19.9- milli 


ble their 1938 38 average. Exports of 
i? slight decline’ on the month, from 
to £19:4 million. - Shipments of “aeroplanes and 
to ae ey eeparts declined 
for the first time for Only. rc 
abana id. compares so aksate, in Ap: oug 
ial vehicles exported was Main¢aine 
sympeoes of the Hedges eteeean ve cS: ‘wan 
markets? There was also a fairly sharp in 
of motor-cycles, 9 nee exports reached anew peak of 
160,500. “oh AHA 
The valuc.of textile. an ‘endouraging further 
expansion to £26. ion ‘April exports by nearly 
£2,000,000.. The tp this increase ({£1,500,000) was 
accounted for by Siders overseas shipments of cotten yarn and 
manufactures, and nti to Canada increased by over a third 
during the month. ts of wool textiles have mainly 
consisted of larger a ere and woollen and. worsted 
yarns. The export of tops ‘and workes yarns to Canada, im par- 
ee was almost double the April figure. Other features in 
May. ttade figures were tecord exports of rayon tissues, the largest 
export of poticry. since:4937—-exceeding the 1938 average by nearly 
one-third—and the largest exports, of, spirits, with one exception, 
for six years, gis z 3 
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pow ae ier | gel Te Downs of their 
dangerous litter, so that the urgent’ job 
of food production may begin again. . 


Committees could begin reclaiming 
the downland, miles of rough roads 
had to be cleared by ‘Caterpillar’ 
Bulldozers. Before ploughing could 
begin, innumerable shell and bomb 
craters had to be filled in, and under- 
growth, Wire, and defence” works 
ey had. to be uprooted. Once again, 
ad ‘Caterpillar’. equipment, provided 
and serviced by the Jack Olding 
organization, has ‘saved precious 
time, manpower and money. 


“CATERPILLAR” MOVES THE EARTH— 
ret ee en enreaee 


jack Olding 


JACK OLDING & co. tro. HATFIELD, HERTS. Phone: HATHELD 2333" 
Midlond Service ond Spates Depots “ Bilston ond Perton, Staffs. Phone: Bifstor 41731 
Scottend: LO. Tractors ttd., Couper’ Angus, Pertishire. Phone: Couper Angus 173 


Eire: jack Oiding & Co. (Ireland) itd., Sundrive Rood, Kimmage, Dubli Phone: Dublin 3529 
Notthern aor 14 Atfred red Street, Belfast. Probe: Belfist 24547 





WORLD'S BIGGEST 





Yes, exports destined bie Australia and New Zealand c can * boorneran g” fi 
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Eastern Enterprise 7 


For over three hundred years men of enterprise and initiative — 
have engaged in trade with the East. For nearly a century The 
Chartered Bank of India, Australia and China has supplied them 
with the specialised banking services that this trade demands. 
Today, in addition to these services, the Bank’s wide network of 
branches ensures that a wealth of information on local needs for 
and services is readily available to customers. Those planning 
to enter‘the markets of the East are cordially invited to discuss their 
problems with the Managers of the Bank in Londen, Manchester or Liverpool. 


THE CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA, AUSTRALIA AND CH 
(incorporated ‘by Royal ‘Charter 18 ¢3) 

HEAD OFFICE: 38, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 
Manchester Branch: 57, Mosley St:, Manchester 2° « ‘Liverpéof Branch : ‘The Cotton 
Exchange Buildings; Old Hall St., Liverpool 3 e West End (London) Branch:.., 
28, Charles i St., London, S.W.1 je. "New York Agency: 6¢, Broadway, New York... 

Associated Banking institution in india > The Allahabad Bank Lid, 

The Bani’ s branch sv stem, under British management ditected from London, serves 
INDIA * PAKISTAN e¢ CEYLON ¢ BURMA « SINGAPORE AND FEDERATION 
OF MALAYA « NORTH BORNEO AND SARAWAK « INDONESIA « FRENCH 
INDO-CHINA « SIAM «+ THE PHILIPPINE e HONGKONG 

CHINA e« JAPAN 








(NATIONAL BANK OF IRAN). 
Incorporated by Law in’ 1927 
. Holder of Exchisive Right of Note Issue’ - 
CAPITAL FULLY PAID.........,,..-rsserooere Rials 300,000,000 
RESERVES (Banking Department) veerae Rials 900,000,000 
RESERVE (Issue Department)....u....., Rials 1,000,000,000. 


Governor and Chairman of the Executive Board: 
Abo! ‘Hassan Ebtehaij. 


HEAD OFFICE:” TEARAN, IRAN’ (PERSIA) 


Over-.165- Branches. and Agencies throughout Tran 
Correspondents in important Centres ail over the world, 
LONDON CORRESPONDENTS 2 : 
Bank of England, 
Midland Bank Limited. 
Lloyds Bank Limited, 
Nationa! Provincial Bank Ltd, 
Barclays Bank (Dominion, Colonial & Oveiséaay. 
Martins Bank Limited 
The*Chase National Bank of the City of New York:: 


a NEW YORK: CORRESPONDENTS 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York 
- Srving Trast: Company. 
The Chase: Nationa! Bank of the Gity: of bien ¥ork. 
National eg Paakcat New York. 
Bankers Trust, ny. 
Chemical Bank & Trust Company. 
Bank of the Manhattan Company. 
Guaranty Trust Company of New York, 
‘Brown Brothers Harriman & Co. New York. 


‘The Bank, “through “its Banking Department, offers 
complete banking service for Fofeign Exchange fer-migpet 
provides special facilities for Documentary, oe — 
and with its numerous sibense f in lran deals ever) es 
description of banking busi ager 


Addeainisicr. National Savings.” 
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total has Mae fe ctmeuneaier ate the value of raw cotton 
imports. A high level of imports might be justified, on the ground 
that stocks ate being built up so, that. i can be reduced in 
later months. Despite the —presentday ¥ » of statistical it 
is still difficult to get up-to-date : figures for s 
In the accompanying ; ae: consumption’ and 


to the first three ena of ee ao es the first 
four months ; average imports in both groups fefer'to five months. 
Such a comparison, although not strictly accurate;should be suffi- 
ciently reliable, taken in conjunction with ‘earlier stock figures, to 
indicate the recent movement in ‘stocks. SUCHE, raw — Pe 


21,000 tons in the first quarter of the year, the large: gap between 
imports and reflects heavy arrivals after March. 
Stocks of hemp, jute and rubber, increased up to March and ex- 
panded still further in April‘and May. | 


British Imports AND ESTIMATED MOVEMENT OF Stocks 




















(000 Tens) 
1948 Stocks har (+) 
| Decrease (—) 
A th kod 

Average verage with E 

Mosthly | Monthly End of Quantity |, of 1947 

onsumiption’ Imports Month 
| 
Raw Materials ~~ 
Cotton ........5 35-7 41-0 March 310-0 —21-0 
BIO. oemcsocics 7-93 79 March 29-6 + 0-3 
WOMB os Sous os bav 8-4 10-2 A 39-4 + 5-8 
Rubber. ......4-. 18-4 19-8 March 137-1 +99 
rs 

Whaat® <i: #74 24 381-0 340-0 April ioe —199-90 
a bee apc | 21-0 26-7 April 426-7 
> aetna 16-2 14-3 April — 83 
Meat gine < be «2 tp “4 81-8 April —80-9 
Bacon and Hams 0 17-3 April + 4:2 
SugaPi isi od -0 141-4 April —337-9 

Tee: fis dene eses 0. 14-2 Apa ~ +. 3:25 
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In terms of flour. 


For. foodstuffs, the.problem _is.complicated by the absence of 
published stock figures ; nevertheless, some indication can be 
he a ction has been made ome figur a 
home production has in the consumption es for 
wheat, butter, cheese, meat, bacon and hams and sugar. Wheat 
stocks appear to have been teduced by nearly 200,000 tons over 
the first four months of this year. Butter stocks appear to have 
increased by 27,000 tons up to April and the rise continued during 
May though at a lower rate. Stocks of cheese have declined. There 
is a serious discrepancy between average monthly imports and 
average monthly consumption of meat, even after allowing for 
domestic production, which may be partially due to statistical 
method ; but the figures show, as the meat trade already knows, 
that a considerable reduction in meat stocks occurred up to the 
end of April, and the reduction may have become larger during 
May. Stocks of bacon and hams upto the end of April increased 
by 4,000 tons and during May imports exceeded consumption. 


Sugar stocks, however, apparently declined by 338,000 tons in 
the first four months of 1948 ‘although imports in April and 
May have risen significantly. - Stoeks of tea showed’ a E increase 
of over 3,000 tons by the end of April but last imports 


were only half the average monthly consumption. 

In general, raw material stocks have been built up, whereas food 
stocks in certain cases have risen and in others fallen. The level 
of imports in coming months could be reduced to. some extent 
without affecting the general level of. consumption. But such a 
policy could not De SAREE AE PN SIIND Dee: FM the, point of 
rectifying the adverse balance.of payment. unless food rations 
were drastically reduced or industry starved of its raw. materials. 
Hope lies more in maintaining; the impetus of the export drive. 
After eliminating insurance and —_ from’ the ees 
the visible trade deficit for J o May, 1948 to 
£128 million compared with £ milion in te sre period ls 
year. In spite of record exports, the visible trade defi ficit is being 


reduced only at the rate of £40 million a year, “ Economic 
Survey” postulated a reduction of the order of million in 
1948. * * * 

Steel and Thunder 


Mr G. hy il ace de 
the reader whose attention he has on’ occasions in the in ‘the past 


* Why .Nationalize Steel? ByG... D.-H..Cole... New Statesman 
Pamphlet. © 2s. 


_ not ‘slow to fealise “this.” 
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rational.” Me Cal's reso 


oe in the intere est 


oom s ponte unde pubic ownership and 

is a Statement, inot’a-reason. There need ‘be | 

Mr Cole’s rin hee nth oe eno ererter emcees tet 
He cites the ugly deal between the Import Duty Advisory Council 
cesthntve goacs tone piaadetion Witkameel oliee- a 1937, and the 
restrictive pffee ant production policies of those times: But some- 






ment rempetien the contest” and the industry undertakes the rib) 
His method is to create a state Monopoly which must’ pay ‘its 
own way—except when it does not. There will be ‘stibsidies 
instead of protection, ramifications instead of competition. On 
that indefinable borderline where nationalisation ends and private 
ownership remains, there is to be competition, unless “for any 
reason @ particular product is to be sold below Cost”. when “4 
subsidy shall be made available to the private as well as the public 
producer.” Mr Cole does not call for any “doctrinaire ” rupture 
of the vertical structure of most important firms; but he” “does 
not explain in detail how the national steel authority will “ sort 
out” the industry. On nationalisation for exports and specialised 
products, the argument is vague indeed. 

On its.postwar performance, Mr Cole condemns the industry 
for not planning in terms of an expansion to 26 million tons a 
year, and for contemplating a more modest increase in capacity 
to 17 million tons by 1953. In almost the same breath he argues 
that not €ven nationalisation would ‘provide the resources”required 
for such an expatision. Is it so ‘unrealistic to’ suggest’ that’ by 
1953 the. country may be able to make do—perhaps all too easily— 
with 17 million tons of crude steel a year? Or that if more steel 
is needed, it may not be obtainable more cheaply from new sources 
in the Commonwealth ?. The present level of production is 
attributed to “death-bed repentance”; and the low output of 
the interwar period to artificial restraint. Granted, there was some 
restraint. But is it any more reasonable to condemn the industry 
for making little steel when little was wanted than to make large 
unverifiable guesses about future ? 


xe * x 


Wheat Agreement Stillborn ? 


Fate has always looked a little unkindly on. international 
wheat agreements. It took the major wheat exporting and import- 
ing countries fifteen years: to settle their differences and formu- 
late an agreement which was acceptable to all. That was last 
March, when even Britain, which in the past had always been a 
stumbling-block, agreed to sign. The luckless infant is now in 
peril of its life. Under Article 20 of the Agreement, signa- 
tures had to be completed by April 1st, and formal instruments 
of acceptance by the signatory Governments were to be deposited 
with the Government of the United States by July 1st. ithough 
it is believed that all thirty-six: Participating countries. signed the 
Agreement, only a few have - s given it formal eae 
The British Government, formally 
accept the Agreement, but ~~ ace a edjourned 
last week until next January, so that ratification’ before 
July 1st is to all intents and purposes impossible. The Agree- 
ment included’a provisidh which allowed: importing countries to 
deposit their instruments of vafter the scheduled date 
“ if they are preventéd by a ‘their respective Legislatures 
from accepting this Agreement by July 1, 1948.” But apparently 
it was taken for granted that the three major exporters would 
adhere to it. 

The. United. States’ action—or rather inaction—will 


the Wheat Agreement for at least. a year and concei Sane 


mean its final abandonment. An article on the Agreement 

appeared in The Deohbttiuut Senin eae een nites. 
thing, it Peon ir Ps moh Dace ter anctons ng a ee 
from grain traders than treat farmers, because the Agreement 
increased the scope for Government trading. Hence the —or 


action on the A for: whi ida eatin: AGH bs the 

forthcoming. * pecan beryl 9 Eby r in the 
United States, the domestic ‘support price for wheat—that is, the 
price at which the US Gomes Wenner te seve ver oor 
is calculated: broadly by reference to farming costs—is likely to 
remain higher than the maximum of $2 a bushel which was con- 
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templated in the Agreement, \If the Wheat Agreement is in fact 


stillborn, Marshall Aid countries will, it. is--presumed, | 


support price and not-the “ world their wheat supplies 
under but this question of price: is still under discussion. 
This ‘distinetion is of partic singe the market 
price may, before. very long, fall below the support, price. 

With good harvest: pros, year on both sides of the 
Atlantic, importing coun are not .as mus as they were 
about supples. Imp wi ly be Jess than 


while dollars to pay for them wi'l be made available 
under’ ECA, Jf domestic wheat prices in the United States are kept 
artificially high ‘by the support price programme, the sixteen 
Western European countries may receive a. smaller quantity of 
wheat under ECA than would have been the case had the Inter- 
national Wheat Agreement been accepted... Britain, however, .is 
little affected either way. Under the Canadian contract, the price 
will be raised to $2 a bushel)as from July ist in any case, whilst 
the unshipped portion of the Australian contract will continue to 
be soldat the: agreed price instead of.being reduced to conform 
to the maxzmum limit under the Agreement. -Nevertheless, if grain 
crops fulfil their present promise, the world wheat price may. fall 
below the $2,Jevel next season.and quotations are already declin- 
ing in Chicago. One encouraging sign of the end of peak prices 
is the report from. Buenos Aires that.the: Argentine Government 
has reduced its export price for wheat from. 60 pesos a quintal to 
45 pesos—equivalent to a reduction from $3.20 a bushel to $2.40 
compared with the current Chicago price of $2.30. 


* x x 


Argentina’s Exchange Policy 


The past week has brought important.changes in Argentina’s 
exchange and commercial policies, Driven by the virtual depletion 
of its gold and dollar reserves and by the abundance of its holdings 
of certain other foreign currencies, notably sterling, the Argentine 
Government has decided to increase the attractions for American 
capital coming into the country and to liberalise its import-licens- 
ing for goods from soft currency countries.. The attraction of new 
foreign capital (in the prevailing circumstances it can apply only 
to capital from the United States) is to be achieved. first-by 
guaranteeing the free convertibility of any capital that.has entered 
Argenina since the beginning of the year, and secondly. by offering 
this. capital a more favourable rate of exchange into pesos. The 
free market rates quoted. in. Buenos Aires have been raised by 
approximately 20 per cent, that for the US dollar rising from 
403 to 480 pesos per $100 and that for sterling from 16.21 to 19.38 
pesos to the £. The new rates will apply to all overseas transac- 
tions except those for which special rates are arranged, as for 
example, the rates applying to meat and. cereal: exports. This 
depreciation .of the.free. rate will thus widen the disparity in 
Argentina’s complex: structure: of \differential exchange rates. . It 

-may help the, influx. of mew foreign. capital.to which the more 
favourable conversion rate will apply, though as.a. weapon of 
attraction exchange depreciation is decidedly two-edged. There 
is no suggestion of offering an exchange guarantee to supplement 
the free withdrawal of that capital from Argentina., The exchange 
risks invelved in investing capital on a peso basis,in Argentina will, 
in fact, be emphasised by this latest move, and as a detefrent this 
may more than neutralise the intended effect of the depreciation 
of the free rate... : r ‘ 

That depresiation should, however, give unqualifitd help to the 
export from Argentina of the wide range of goods to which the 
free rate applies, Unfortunately, it will leave unaffected the prices 
of the basic food contracts in which Britain and other European 
countries are mainly interested. The-relaxation of import licensing 
for goods imported from soft currency countries represents a real 
change in the’ attitude which Sr Miranda was adopting recently in 
the negotiations’ with Britain. ‘“ Inessentials ” such: as- whisky, 
motor-carsy mechanical toys and bicycles will henceforth be im- 
ported without restriction if they come from countries with whose 
currency Argentina is adequately supplied, These countries, include 
Britain, Belgium, France, Italy, the Netherlands and Spain. © 

The announcement from the Argentine.Central Bank leaves in 
considerable uncertainty the fate of remittances on foreign capital 
invested im Argentina: before 1948. Such-capital will, according 
to the official communique, be accorded “ more favourable treat- 
ment,” -but this:comparative is not defined... There is a provision 
about retained profits being classed as capital for the purpose of 
remittances from Argentina, but thevexisting delays on such se- 
Mittances. are evidently not to disappear, The communiqué 
explains that remittances on old capital must be authorised “in 


_ accordance with the availability of foreign exchange ”—~a qualifica-, 


_ tion which may-excuse anything. Even. if financial, remittances, 
4 which have been. banned for the past year, are again allowed, they 


1079. 
will: cost 20. per cent. more. im, pesos, .. Is..this what Sr Miranda: 
means by “more favourable” treatment 


# 
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foreign capital, On- Saturday. last .the Hungarian authorities, 
advertised in the London. Financial. Times an announcement that 
three “recent” decrees had been made, sequiring registration: of: 
interests in Hungarian undertakings, Three. distinct processes of 
registration are provided for, and jthe: Hungarian ion. points 
out that registration. under one: of the decrees.does; not carry 
exemption from the-obligation to’ register also in accoraance with 
the other decrees ; but.it is not, made plain,what distinct pur 
these separate registrations,serve. . The, third, however, relates 
specifically to undertakings. which have: been: nationalised, and 
requires a declaration of title and nationality of the owne?,of any 
shares. These declarations are to be made at the Hungarian 
Legation (46 Eaton Place, S.W. 1). 

Almost simultaneously with this advertisement, the Board of 
Trade pointed out that the recent Hungarian Nationalisation Law, 
which provided for nationalisation of all industrial, mining and 
similar undertakings employing more than 100 persons, contains 
provisions for the exemption of such concerns im those cases in 
which ‘there is a “ genuine foreign interest.” of more than 50 per 
cent. It now appears, however, that, in order to rank for such 
exemption, all shares in such companies held by foreign persons 
or corporate bodies, must be registered before the end of this 
month with the Hungarian’ National Bank or with. a Hungarian 
Legation. The: Board states that other interests in such com- 
panies must also be similarly reported by that date. . The. penalty 
for noneregistration is a forfeiture not.enly,of the: right of exemp- 
tion from nationalisation of ‘the assets represented by the shares, 
but of the right to compensation for the nationalised property, as 
well as invalidation of the umregistered shares. 

The unreasonableness. of .allowing:.a mere; ten days between 
the moment of the announcement and the expiry of the period 
for registration is enhanced by the ambiguity and inadequacy of 
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German Assets ia Sw itzerland o ; 

The quéstion of releasing German assets in Switzerland for 
reparatiéns purposes has again been raised in Parliament this 
week, and occasion has been taken to express once more the dis- 
appointment of the British Goveriiment at the lly negative 
attitude of Switzerland in this matter. Switzerland undertook, by 
an agreement ‘signed in May, 1946, to liquidate the assets of 
German nationals in Switzerland and to.hand over.one half of the 
proceeds to their former Owners and the other half*to'the Allies. 
The amount inyolyed has been estimated at the equivalent of 
about £30 million.” So far no distribution of any kind has been 
made, although a very considerable»sum is in liquid form and 
held by the Swiss Government. . 

A joint note was presented to the Swiss last May by the British, 
US and French Governments calling attention to this unsSatis- 
factory state of affairs and asking the Swiss Government to make 
available immediately a sum of 100 million Swiss francs which, 
through its distribution among the European countries entitled 
to reparations, would make a real contribution to kuropean recon- 
struction. \ By an earlier note, sent in February of this year, the 
Swiss Government had been asked to make a sum of 20 million 
Swiss francs available out of, these German assets as an advance 
to the International Refugee Organisation. So far no reply has 
been received to either note. “The ‘excuse advanced in the past 
by the Swiss for their inability to implement the agreement of 
May,-1946, was that the Swiss Government are not in a position 
to pay the amounts due under that agreement to the German 
owners. because there is no €xchange value or market for the 
mark. The excuse is not particularly convincing. The” Swiss 
could readily have kept in a separate account the amounts due 
to German owners, postponing the transfers until such time as 
the machinerysformaking them was restored. The Swiss record 
in this matter ism .significant contrast to that of ‘two°other ex- 
neutrals, Spain n, whose governments have rhade satis- 
factory progress in liquidating and distributing German assets 
held in their respective countries. : 





* * * 


Institutional Investment Problems 


The Centenary Assembly of the Institute of Actuaries has 
provided eccasion not meéfelyfor social meget also for a 
series of papers as impressive*in their scope af n 
in the history of the Institute... To selecta 
invidious choice, but there are two which ai 
the nineteenth century description of the gepfuary a: 
financier.” The first is Mr Weaver’s paper om the chi 1gi 
ground of institutional investment in this ary 5 
a joint paper by Messrs. McAndless and .M 
insurance investments in the United States... Both. papers are 
illustrated by tablesshowing «the distribution).of invesuments 
which show decided similarities of trend, particularly in the great 
expansion, relatively and absolutely, of holdings of Government 


securities. 
das been consonant 















Mr Weaver shows that this expansi 


with the increase in Government borrowing during and since 
the war; he points out that nationalisation has f r reduced 


the scope for insurance,offices to find suitable investments outside 
the Government field—scope which has again been narrowed 
as a result of the repatriation of debt and British-held investments 
by Dominions and foreign countries. Thus, the * rather warped ” 
distribution of insurance funds at the end of the war has been 
little changed, if at all. Mr Weaver expresses some scepticism 
abe it, the equity, theory of investment as a. protection. against 
i , on the ground that controls and taxation can greatly 
reduce the benefits which accrue to ordinary shareholders from 
inflationary...conditions.... Few.investors. will quarrel with that 
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“ A great deal of what has been written on ‘ seientific investment ’ 
is much nearer to astrology than to objective deductions from 
clearly enunciated principles. Even the best of it has little regard 
for the needs of the institutional investor who cannot, except 
perhaps in Government stocks, deal with the large blocks of securi- 
ties and shares which he ids with the same facility as the 
financial journalist can deal With index numbers.” It is a salutary 
reminder. *“Yetr"both=the actuaty and the more sober ¢lements it? 
financial journalism have to “ take'd based on past experi- 
ence and the best judgment of futtire trends; both in their 
respective spheres are coriéérned ‘with that “masterful administra- 
tion of fhe unforeseen” which Mr Weaver neatly quotes to 
summiarise the actuary’s art. 
ae? ~* Kc § *. ; €4 »* ss GD? as 
American Life Insurance Investments — 
: . BF AS RA 7s % ‘ee *> £2 RSA ae Se 
The: problems of the American life offices, outlinéd in the 
second of the two papers mentioned above, are in many respects 
closely parallel to those of the British offices. The table below 
shows that the expansion in holdings of Government bonds has 
been comparable with the expansion of gilt-edged holdings in 
this country. Cheap money oe affected the American scarcely 
less than the British offices, are limited much more severely 
than the British by legal limitations on the proportion of equity 
stocks which they can hold. 
Where are they, then. to. turn for: new investments ? Their 
assets are increasing at a met rate considerably exceeding $3 billion 
a year ; that rate would absorb, starting from scratch, the whole 
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FIRE COVERAGE 
out-dated, too? 


Out-of-date fire-fighting methods raise a smile now, but out-of- 

date fire insurance can be a very serious matter. To-day’s increased 

values make it advisable to check up your policies and keep your 

cover right up to date. Do it now—tomorrow may be too late | 
Famous for every type of insurance— 


GENERAL 
ACCIDENT .FIRE AND LIFE 
ASSURANCE CORPORATION LIMITED 


Chief Offices: General Buildings, Perth, Scotland 
General Buildings, Aldwych, London, Win Sg a 
er NE / K 


STANDARD LIFE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY 


For Mutual Assurance 


Established 1825. Assets exceed £54,000,000 
SPECIAL ATTENTION I$ DRAWN TO THE reer CONTRACTS — 
1. BUSINESS MAN?’S POLICY nsive 
Life Assuranee with options t0 convert at a later date 
to an endowment assurance either with or without 

profits. 
2. FAMILY INCOME POLICY “The ‘ideal 


contract for a young. married men - asian a fe 
cover at minimum cost, . 4 


3%. POLICIES FOR CHILDREN (a) « Public 


Schools ” Policy. Provision for en 
= i spread over the early ue y childs 


a “ Barly Thrift” Policy... Should be effected as 
soon birth as le to vide a splendid 
life er endowment assurance policy. when the, child 
attaigs, the age of 21. 


lie Family Protection ” Policy A A policy on the 


ofa nt .inco tions on the 
cranite a te Taveesie ket is 


on the premiams. SOPRA We: 
a Anny il rig lpr 


WEAD OFFICE: 3 GEORGE STREET, 


LONDON OFFICES: 3.Abchurch Yard, Cannon. St.,£.0.4, ibaPall Mall, $.W.1 
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AINT LINE 


FIRST CLASS MODERN GENERAL CARGO LINERS 
REGULAR SERVICES 


UNITED KINGDOM AND CONTINENT 
TO AND FROM 
BRAZIL, 


URUGUAY AND ARGENTINE 
For full particulars apply to:— 
LONDON ....... The South American Saint Line ttd., 
61/82 Leadenhall St., E.C- 3. 
. William Brown Atkinson & Co. Ltd., 
Roland House, Princes Dockside 
Agents also at GLASGOW, LIVERPOOL, BIRMINGHAM ; 
ANTWERP, HAMBURG, ZURICH ; RIO DE JANEIRO; 
MONTEVIDEO; BUENOS AIRES. 


THE SOUTH AMERICAN SAINT LINE LTD. 


HEAD OFFICES: SAINT LINE HOUSE, 60, MOUNT STUART SQUARE, Sanne 
a 





Australia 





‘ws | 
MERCHANTS and manu- | 
facturers interested in | 
importing from Australia | 
roay obtain a free copy of | 
this informative booklet 
from their bankers or 


direct from:— 


| BANK OF 
NEW SOUTH WALES 


(Incorporated in New South Wales with timited liabiiity) 





~—s 


LONDON OFFICES: 29 Threadneedle Street, E.C.2., and. 
47 Berkeley. Square, W.I. rites 


FIRST AND LARGEST COMMERCIAL SANK IN THE 
SOUTH-WEST PACIFIC 


GBAB02F 
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DECLARATION OF DIVIDENDS 











































OTe 18 HEREBY GIVEN that the’ follewi Interim Dividends 
have been declaged ingespect of the financial year ening 3ist December, 1948, 
and are payable to Shareholders registered in the books of the undermentioned 


Companies at the close of business on the 30th June, 1948. 


These dividends are declared in the currency of the Thien of South Africa 
¢ heques im pavinent of such dividends will be posted on or about, 21st August, 


1948, to registered Shareholders. 


The Transfer Books and Registers of Members of the Companies will be 
closed from Ist to Toth July, 1948, both days iticlusive, SPECIAL NOTE.— 
Although it has been advertised that the Transfer Books and Register of 
Mewbers of Nassau Investment Cerperation Limited will be closed from the 
25rd te 30th June, 1948 (beth days inclusive) te determine the persons 
entitled to attend the General Meetings of that Cerporation te be. held on 
the 30th June, 1948, they will be. re-opened on goth J June, 1948, at 2 p.m., 
and during the period 23rd to 30th June, 1948, the Transfer Secretaries will 
accept shares Jodged Tor transfer, so that such transfers may be registered 
between 2 pw. and 5 pam. on auth June, 1948, and thus entitle the transferees 
ty reccive fromm the Corporation Dividend No. 18 referred to below. 

i 











Rete Nominal. Amount 
Name of Company. Dividend Per Value of Divide 
Number. Cent. Share. Per Share. 


ORDINARY SHARES: 
Affiliated Livestments (1 nit Securi- 
ties) Limited 
Drakensberg Inyestenents. (U nit 
Securities) Limited 
Hi ng not Invest ments (Cit 
curities) Limited SE, 5 34 10/- 4.2d. 
Mesend d lavestinents atRnls Securi- 
ties) Limited ; 7 4} 10/- 5.4. 
Nassau Investment Corpors atic ion 
Limited ... 18 12} 5/- 75d. 
‘cond Managed In ve — nts (U nit 
>ecurities) Limited ¥. 7 6 10/- 6.04. 


cond Nassam pare nt ¢ Corpo or- 
ation Limited ~~ .. 7 7t 20/- 1/6d. 


3% 10/- 4.2. 


ao 


to 


3h 10/- 4.24. 


PREFER ERCE SHARES: 
Dinie Investments Limited aa 4 3 20/- 7.2d. 
Second Nassau Investment Corpor- 

ation Linited , ves 


or 


2 20/- 4.8. 


ln terms-of the Union of South Africa Income Tax Act 1941 (as amended) 
a non-resident Shareholders’ Tax of 7} per cent. is Imposed on dividends 
payable to Shareholders whose registered addresses are outside the Union. 
The harehot will aeeardingly. deduct this tax from dividends payable to 
such shareholders. 








TUGELA INVESTMENTS LIMITED. 


Shareholders: in the above Company are reminded that in terms of the 
Prospectts, dated 10th May, T1948, it is the intention = _ Directors to 
declare the first dividend of Tegela lnrvestments Limited t of the 
period from the date of incgrpara tion, 7th M ae "December, 
1948, during Aueust, 1948. “Shareholders wil Pace course of the 
dividend decdared. 



















OPTION CERTIFICATES. 

Holders of Option Certificates issued by Second Nassau Investment Corpora- . 
tion Limited, entitling them’te take up éuring July, 1948, Ordinary Shares at 
40 - per Share, are reminded that such Options avast be exercised on or before 
Set duly, a Gnd ‘net exercised by that date Wit taped and'be'S? ne Valve. 
eee, 3 


tet +t ee f+ 
A : re +E t ke 


By ‘Order “ot the” Boards, 

UNIT SECURITIRS AND TRUST COMPANY. OF SOUTH AFRIGA, LIMITED, | 
Secretaries, 

pers C. BR, ANDERSON, 
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More than a third of our adult population is aged under 35. 


The men‘and women of this generation were cut off from 
normal civilian life during war service, hence they are only now 
reaching maturity as consumers, They are forming buying 
habits today which may remain with them for life 

Will they choose the goods you sell ? The Daily Mirror with 
a net sale of over 3,700,000 daily is read by nearly half a 
million more adults in this age group than ny other daily paper. 
Speak to this impressionable group while it is ready to listen. 


Talk to them through the advertisement Colunins of the 


Daily Mirror 
Dail : 


THE NATIONAL DAILY | 


WITH THE SECOND LARGEST. SALE | 





470,000 more adult. reader under 35 than any other 
national daily paper (vide independent Hulton Survey) 
Sensr-Ot advertinemanl tbebe tose eanaean tioh’ per 


of advertisement 


| Thoudatid reader) fone? than an Stor walonal daly 
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debt of electr.city. concerns in less than two. years, and dhe entine 
telephone and gas. utilities. in less. than ; ' 

all railroad debt within. three 4 ahs aise 
debt, urban and farm, in 


offices do not start from seratch, oo have to mane a 


of other investors. 
cues SER 
—there wi and 


the utility field, for several ean — cove sever: 
hundred million - . of ® ; should ® a 
investments EindugePy is | : , but: 
most important~ i : which ect ht life 
insurance media is Likely to be in <irbed mortgages. The scope 
for such expansion is clearly evides frort the table above. > © 
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Shell Expansion 


The fiftieth annual report of Shell Transport and. Trading 
has been examined with added interest this week for news of the 
progress of capital projects, towards the finance of which ‘some 
£64 million was recently raised by the Royal Dutch-Shell group 
from new issues. The greatest urgency hag rightly been attached 
by Shell to the ‘plans for establishing mew refineries in this 
country. Sir Freder’ck Godber'is able to report that although 
delays in obtaining the necessary steel andbuilding licences have 
retarded the start of construction, much: ground work has already 
been done at the Stanlow and Shell Haven sites. It is now hoped 
to commence partial operations at Stanlow by mid-1950 and at 
Shel! Haven a year latet, while the refineries are expected to be 
completed in three to four years’ time. It is no fault of the 
company that these dates are a gqod deal jater ‘than was originally 
hoped, and the new refineries will be ready none too soon to 
deal with the rapidly expanding supplies of efude oil from the 
Middle East. ‘To its other three refineries in this country on the 
Clyde, Thames and Manchester Ship Canal which have a total 
annual intake of some 2,000,000 tons of oil and produce nearly 
7o per cent of the total lubricatisig oil of this country, Shell has 
added a fourth during the year by its purchase from the Govern- 
ment of the refinery sections of the aviation fuel plant at Heysham. 
After modification, this refinery will be able to treat 1,500,000 
tons of crude oil a year, and though, this tonnage will not 
represent a corresponding net addition tothe country’s refinery 
capacity it will mitigate to some extent the present shortage and 
add considerably to the refining resources of Shell. 


* 


Shell does not open any new vistas for its shareholders by 
publishing consolidated accounts for the past year, but confines 
its accounts: to those of the parent company only.. Moreover, the 
chairman has stated that “at this time publication of consolidated 
accounts is not feasible but the matter will be Kept. under. con- 
stant review ” ; perhaps it is permissible to infer that the company 
may be an application to the Board of Trade for 
exemption from the obligation to provide consolidated acounts. 
Such a claim might have some justification in view of the 
complexity and strategic importance of the group’s international 
interests, The accounts of the parent company show that income 
from associated companies’ increased from £2,685,181 to 
£4,183,187 before the deduction of administration and office ex- 
penses and reached the est level since 1938. Earnings on the 
issued ordinary capital, as néfeased ‘to. £38,594,177 since the date 
of the accounts, were equivalent-.to 9.1 per cent. It seems 
reasonable to presume in the light of the bumper trading profits 
of other o'l companies that group earnings rose considerably more 
than the parent company’s figures alone would suggest. For 
example, profits of Venezuelan Oil Concessions, ‘one of the pro- 
gressive subsidiaries of the “Tose by some {19 million to 
£35.6 million in 1947. Sir Frederick Godber, in his statement to 
Shell stockholders, makes it clear that the decisiof not to increase 
the final dividend was dictated by the need to conserve resources 
for ee te expansion of the business, and he makes no mention of 

voluntary dividend 7 limitation. 
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rent” year. Pxpen 
Kuwait has apparently been heavy, since acilies to Gaahlc six: 
tankers to load simultaneously are being installed to replace, the. 
present submarine lines ; in in addition, housing ad ie a services. 
are being: expan Toh eR: agcount 
are given “for Kuwait,” Combate & ge ‘some 
£4,000,000 on various Bowing in Iran during the year. The 
construction activities of the Iraq Petroleum Company in which 
the group has a direct interest of 234 per cent were advanced in 
1947. : 


The expansion of the nike. fleet i is also ‘nniting heavy capi- 
tal expenditure. Tanker-tonnage belonging to the wholly owned 
subsidiary British Tanker has been increased by 144,000 ‘dead 
weight tons in the past year and now totals 1,244,000 dwt. Addi- 
tional tonnage now on order in British shipyards, amounting 
to 49 ships of 600,000 dwt will replace equivalent tonnage which 
the group now has to run on charter. The extension of refinery 
capacity both in this country and overseas has also proceeded satis- 
factorily. Throughput at the Llandarcy refinery in the past year 
exceeded normal capacity ; in 1948 it is expected to be more’ than 
doubled at 850,000 tons with a further rise to 3,000,000: tons. by 
the end of next year. At Grangemouth the cufrent year’s rate of 
600;000 tons is to be increased to 1,500,000 tons. The refinery at 
Abadan achieved a record output of 18,565,507 tons in 1947. New 
refineries are projected at Dunkirk and on a site to be chosen 
in the Eastern Mediterranean. The construction of the pipeline 
from the Persian Gulf to the Mediterranean in conjunction with 
the Standard Oil Company of New Jersey and Socony Vacuum 
has been retarded by disturbances in Palestine. Obviously the 
capital outlay required for present development. plans. will. make 
heavy inroads on internal resources, even if they continue to be 
supplemented out of profits on the same scale as-last year. An 
even more important consideration on which the whole plan 
hinges is the adequacy of steel supplies. 


* * * 


Trends in Bank Advances 


At first glance, the latest quarterly figures of bank advances 
in Great Britain seem to bear out the fears, widely felt in bank- 
ing circles last year, that the cuts in the nation’s investment 
programme might produce a sharp deceleration “of the strong 
upward movement of the past two years. The total of outstand- 
ing advances of all members of the British Bankers’ Association 
in May was £1,351 million, compared with £1,307 million in 
February and £1,094 million twelve months earlier. ‘The in 
crease in the latest quarter; at £44 million, was only half that 
shown in the previous three months and barely two-thirds of that 
for the similar period of 1947. It has to be borne in mind, how- 
ever, that the expansion in the early months of this year was 
abnormally heavy, apparently in consequence of the record rate 
of inflow of taxes to the Exchequer, On the other hand, during 
May the first distributions of, the Argentine Rail. monies were 
being made to stockholders, and the receipt of these funds prob- 
ably slowed down the demand for advances, It is noteworthy 
that the large Personal and Professional group, which in the 
early postwat period represented nearly one- -third of total ad- 
vances, has expanded in this past quarter by a mere £'7,000,000 
(to £363-million), and now accounts for only 26.9 per cent of the 
total. Only six of the twenty-five classification groups show 
declines, and some of these are fractional; but most of the 
quafter’s net new borrowings have been concentrated within three 
groups. .Agriculture. and Fishing, which in the. similar quarter 
in 1947 rose by only £4,000,000, has this time jumped by nearly 
£10 million to £111.5 million, in contrast with only £66.5 million 
in February, 1946 (the earliest date for which these classified 
figures are available). The Retail Trade group, reflecting the 
tendency for stocks» to accumulate, has expanded from £131 
million to £141 million, and is now nearly £80 million above its 
level of early 1946. The largest expansion, both absolutely and 
relatively, has occurred in the Public Utilities group (this: ‘excludes 
Transport, which rose. only Sel a 
from -£13.9' million to £26.4- millio derate increases are 
shown by Engineering, Chethicali. Tron and ‘Steel, “Other” 
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Textiles (Wool and Cotton are both down slightly), oe and 
Rubber, Entertainment, and Building cand Co racting.: 

The outstanding decline: Sane aca ° 
finance advances -for eae ‘fal 


gramme and in the tegulations + Lin api : 
which the banks conform i in helt advances policy) ate’ ) 


‘apparent in advances for financial : 
cars 10°F bruary jast, the total of lee es 
category had'#istn ‘by £30 million, to-£103.2 million. It has now 


been sisprosita ly “stabilised at this»fevel, for the May figure 
showed a fractional decline to) {102.7 ’million ; hence the pro- 
portion has fallem to 7.6 per Cent, in contrast with the peak of 
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An Unhedged “ Bull "in. Cotton 


Interest in the operations. of the. Raw Poros Commiss:on is 
certainly not flagging in the House. # 48. mow generally accepted 
that.the Commission's new policy of fi -home.issue prices at 
replacement costs_ is-Correct, even though. it vitiates the Govern- 
ments case in favour of bulk cotton spurchase which was based 
on price stability. Government 8 ters in general—and Mr 
Dalton and Mr Marquand in particular—have a firmly entrenched 
idea that the prewar price eclaiies on the Liverpool futures 
market were- harmful to the cotton textile industry. Such a 
notion, however, is based on a Won the operation 
of a futures market. An insurance company can only cover risks 
if the number of insurances dealt in and if o risks to be 
covered derive from independeailisiacs. For, that feason market 
fluctuations which are dependent on changes in«supply and 
demand and which, therefore; €anmot.be averaged. out by the 
law of large numbers are not covered by insurance firms. Hence 
commodity futures markets were established to enable traders to 
minimise their risks from price fluctuations. .Even in an old 
established and efficient futures market the “hedges” against 
buying and selling seldom, if ever, coincide and the outstanding 
claims must be accepted by a broker or brokers as a pure specu- 
lative risk, based on their better foresight of furure events. Such 
speculation far from being harmful is necessary for the smooth 
operation of the futures exchange. Because futures trading is 
based on hedging against and speculation on price fluctuations, 
it can only be developed for those commodities whose prices are 
liable to wide variations. 






It is therefore irrelevant to discuss whether fluctuations in the 
current cotton price are larger than they were before the war or 
than they might have been, had a free cotton market existed in 


this country. The real point at issues vetusnietin ‘ect 
industry is eo 9 insurance” facilities against market 
at. actual | move sharply upwards of 
“import, a or seller of cotton can in 
fact Same aiadeate neater future Sieeexeilaiene On this basis 
it must be agreed that the Raw Cotton Commiss: offer 
the, same. 
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cover scheme, which it is claimed S5es she 


spinner better protection than the futures puke sid € the 
rae Mr Hi arold 
w on 


war. But it only applies to ‘sp: Te - 
Wilson said.in. the House last week, the Ra 
mission are willing to examine any scheme 
converters can put up and are ready to go. imo 
them to give the same cover that is proyided f 
only to admit that. present facilities are ) 
further argument in favour of bulk ates Of cotton js 
demolished. 
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But the argument often put up against the Raw Cotton Com. 
mission—that it is an “unhedged bull” because it padesakss 
to supply the industry.. with all the cotton it nee is equally 
fallacious. On this point Mr Wilson was on surer ground, 
Because the Commission is responsible for total British cotton 
supplies it is technically able to cover its risks over a period 
without hedging in an outside market. Mr Wilson quoted a 
parallel but not identical example of the Government not under- 
taking fire insurance on its buildings as the number of buildings 
is so large that the risk can be adequately spread. The problem, 
however, which the Commission may have to face is a sharp and 
protracted fall in world ae of such a magnitude as to 
exhaust its financial reserves. s could be partially mitigated by 
buying cotton supplies at the bottom.of the market and averaging 
stocks. Nevertheless in such circumstances either the British 
spinner will have to pay more for his cotton than his foreign 
competitor, or the Government would have to lend the Commis- 
sion additional funds, or the tax sanpe Nes would have to shoulder 
the whole Joss involved. . And these three alternatives, the 
latter choice may be the most probable. 


Shorter. Note 


A new names index for registered British companies has been 
installed at the Registration Office in Bush House, 
Strand. ‘This new index is believed to be the most comprehensive 





SECURITY PRICES AND YIELDS | t 2 eee 
A tuller list containing 370 securities appears weekly in the Records and Statistics Supplement. Notes on sowing epmpeny 
reports appear in the Supplement: Shell Transport and grading : HECeyJrocian: Boots P 








Prices, | Price,. | Price, | Yield, | GOs | 
Year 1948 ‘| Name ot Security | June 16,! June 33, Jane 25, | vied, 
(Jan.1toJunel6) i” 1948 1948 |” 1948 imes | 
WS Lem ti eo) sg Le | 
; i British Funds ii | d. s. 4. | 
101% | 201.” |/War Bonds: 24%, August 1, 1949-51/}/ 1014 } > 202 6 Oe 
2014 | 100}. | Exchequer 12% Feb. 15, 3 100 | 100 3.5 
2024, |, 1008.. | War, Bonds 24%, Maren 1951- 102% {| 102 ‘ ll 4 
‘'War Bonds 246, Mareh 1° 1952 1024 | 102 18 Le 
ioe | 10144 War Loan 34° (after Dec. 1, 1 1025. -| 10248 16 1 
1024 | 99h. | War Bonds 24% Aug. 15, 1954-56.) 104 lle 







203, | 200§ | Funding 7 foee 15, 1952-57... 
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105} | 100} {\National 3% july. 15, 1954-58) xd, 104 fxd 1 21 
105 | 101} | War Loan 3% Oct, 15, 1995-59,...|) 104}. | 51 
1034 | 100 Savings Bonds 3% Aug. 15, oa | 103-5 
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ASSOCIATED LEAD. 
MANUFACTURERS LIMITED © 


comprising: | @..* 5 

The Cookson Lnatisedtustani Cottman Lia | Racks: Kaeowen aad W.8R. 

4 ‘hasan ne SOE TEE Walkers, Parker & Company Ltd. ; : Foster, Blackett and James 
; The Librex Lead Company Lid. : ou Comey ba neni 

a ks Company Lid. ; The Oidas Metals Company Ltd. 

Enquiries 107 si , HE 

As ‘lated Lead Manufacturers Lid. Sales Offices at : 14 Finsbury Circus, Lindon C2, 

or Crescent House, eitinge Tess br Leak Woe ae Nee 
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ERITAIN’S BACKBONE. Steel is so vital to enable British industry 
to re-establish itself, that every technical device must be employed 
to increase output. The English Electric Company’s part in this 
effort is the manufacture of plant for the complete electrical equip- 
ment of steelworks, including generating, transforming and converting 
plant, drives for alb classes of rolling mills-and auxiliaries, switchgear 
and control gear. All these, and other industrial electrical equipment 
made by.the Company, have won a high and world-wide reputation. 


THE ENGLISH ELECTRIC COMPANY 








a power behind Britain’ 8 drive 


The English Electric Company Ltd’ Werks ats=Stafferd, Preston, Rugby, Bradford, Liverpet 


Registered Office :—Queens House, Kingsway, London, W:C. 





Sir Isaac Niveptan. who has bee 


described as the 


greatest man of science of all time, is best known, to the 


general public, for his famous observation ‘of the falling 
apple. This led him to formulate his Laws of Motion, the 


fundamental laws on which the branch of mathematical 


physics known as dynamics is based. . His achievements in 
optics and mathematics have obscured his work as a 
chemist. Newton's contact with chemistry began when he 
was at school in Grantham, where he lodged with an 
apothecary... Throughout his life-he displayed great interest 
in the chemistry of metals, much of his work being of a very 
practical. nature, sucle_as the production of alloys for 
use on the mirrors of the reflecting telescope he designed. 

Newton. maintained a private chemical. laboratory. at 
Trinity College, Cambridge. His principal ‘service to 
chemistry was his clarification.of the “corpuscular” theory 
of matter. This theory, which held that matter consisted of 
large numbers of small particles, was applied by Newton 
to explain the facts he observed while experimenting. 
Newton.was born..at..Woolsthorpe, near Grantham, on 
Christmas Day, 1642. Entering Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, in 1661, he became Professor of Mathematics in the 
University at the very early age of twenty-seven. He 
was appointed Warden of the Royal 
Mint in 1696, and Master three years 
later. This great Englishman died in 7 
1727, leaving behind him-a reputation _setengtnggt 
which has. increased with the passing : 
of the centuries. 
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In the few idle minutes before dinner -is ottrenth, the conversation has turned 
to last night’s radio programme, and a difference of opinion has arisen about one of F 
the items. Was it Chopin’s first or his second concerto ?, “I don’t. know why we 
should argue so long about a matter that can be settled in a moment,” says the 


mother, “just look it up in the Radio Times.” “You see, more than half the ; 


—e wee wee fe Fe OL 


homes of Britain take the Radio Times regularly. 


Ave -ge weekly saie for 1947, 6,273,926. A.B.C. figures. 


RADIO | 


‘ABianisenens ‘Department, B.B. C. Publications, Broadcasting House Portland Place, Leila, WI. 
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COMPANY MEETINGS ¢ 
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THE BANK IN PALESTINE 


No doubt you ‘would wish me, before 
proceeding further, to give you some more 
recent information concerning the bank in 
Palestine. . Naturally, business has had to be 
severely curtailed, but we have endeavoured 
to give service to our clientele while it has 
been possible to do so, 

Our main Jerusalem branch had to close 
down in May last and our regional manager 
has moved to Amman, in Transjordan. 
Our sub-branch in Jerusalem, West, -how- 
ever, which was only reopened a few months 
ago, is working normally, and the staff are 
all well except one messenger, who has been 
slightly wounded, The Jaffa branch has also 
had to be closed early in May, but the Tel 
Aviv, Haifa and Nablus branches are open 
for business at the present time. Although 
slight damage has been reported to the 
buildings in both Jaffa and Jerusalem, I am 
happy to state that according to our latest 
information they are still standing, and the 
strong rooms are intact. 

May I now refer to the balance-sheet, 
which is eed in. your hands ? 


The 1947 reflect*an active. and 
successf ‘working year, though I would = 
you-to bear in mind that s t event 


e a i ar course. coune sar 2a 





of as December, tc, ab 
balances with us, 

On the assets side of the balance-sheet, 
cash has fallen by £1,700,000, money at call 
by £6,600,000 and bills receiveable by 
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i . and value (imports 
S export 625 ,000,000), 
85 000/00 5 export s Liq 


the latter half, the country’s trade began to 
feel the full effect of a decline in the pur- 
chasing power of a number of European 
auth normally purchasers of her pro- 
uce 

Nineteen forty-seven may be said to mark 
a at which these countries, whose 
policy under stress of war had been to 
obtain provisions at all costs, began to revert 
10 a more strictly balanced economy, even 
at the “cost of severe restrictions imposed 
upon their peoples. The dollar shortage in 
these countries, which were numbered among 
Turkey’s principal customers, and the mea- 
sures they were obliged to take for the pro- 
tection of their currency, prevented Turkey 
achieving her 1947 export target, which would 
have ensured for her sufficient dollars to 
cover essential imports. Thus, the trade for 
the year results in the deficit shown in the 
above: figures. 


TURKEY’S VITAL OBJECTIVE 
The Turkish Government is fully aware 
of the ition; and has already, towards the 
end last year, taken the appropriate 
measures to meet the situation. The con- 


centration of all her resources in an effort 


to bring” internal prices down below world 
“or, at the very least, into line with 
“levels and thus to ‘ensure’ an export 


Merket for her produce, is Furkey’s imme- 
“diate and vital objective. ~ 


May I mow revert to dis deieio-abaae? 
and less 


balance remaining om profit 
account is £177,185 “ios. Be and _ 


gener: ae opose divi 
e © be again this year, 
oe se els leaving £27,185 10s. 
tig, © oy forward to 1948. 
report was adopted, 












eet 
whet influences. 

It has been suggested that if the whole of 
the land could be sold at today’s prices for 
cash the proceeds would show a considerable 
increase on that figure. However, as there 
is no possibility f selling the whole of the 
company’s holding of land upon a given date 
for cash, the result of implementing such a 
suggestion would be entirely notional, 

The company’s. financial position. is satis- 
factory. During ‘the financial year under 
review remittances totalling £150,000 have 
been received. At the date of the balance- 
sheet..the available resources in, London in- 
cluded £150,000 Exchequer bonds and cash 
at bank of £126,834. In San Paulo the cash 
balance wus the equivalent of £172,011, of 
which £10,388 has since been deposited 
with the Banco do Brasil, and £47,174 (al- 
though remaining in the ‘company’s posses- 
sion) is frozen for, a limited period, except 
that it can be used for the purchase of land. 

The profit realised in San Paulo amounted 
to £160,068 (compared with £157,820 last 
year), after adjustments made in London, 
notwithstanding further increases in admini- 
strative charges The net profit for the 
year, after charging. interest. on .debenture 
stock for four months until jt was paid off, 
and imterest and Sinking fund service of the 


Bere eek and transfer of £55,404 to 


account, amounts to £72,897. 
rons in neers ‘receivable 
years, have increased from 
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OVER-CENTRALIZATION DANGER AVOIDED re HEC ¥ % 


f Aad tate 


The sixteenth ordinary meds meeting | 5 ot 
the South-Bastern Gas Corporation, Limited, 
was held on the 24th instant at Gas Industry 
House, 1, Grosvenor Place, London, S.W.1. 

Mr A. E, Sylvester, F.C.A. the ‘aiaiae, 
presided. 

The following’ is ‘tie statement ¢ which was 
circulated ro the proprietors '— 

The accounts of. the corporation for the 
year ended March 31, 1948; which are to be 
submitted “at thé genera] -meecting} ‘have 
already “been sent to you. Tt will be seen 
from the reveliué account that over £9,000 
more was received in dividends and interest 
from our investments in PST com- 
panies. 

There have been small changes in the rates 
of dividend paid by certain subsidiaries, in- 
cluding some reductions enforced. by’ the 
sliding scale control in consequence of in- 
creases in the price of gas which had’to be 
made last year. Although there is already a 
statutory control on the dividends of nearly 
all gas undertakings, the Gas Bill which. is 
now before Parliament has added another 
restriction by, in effect, limiting the Ordinary 
dividend which companies may pay after its 
introduction to the, tate paid in 1946, or to 
4 per cent. «per ‘annum, ‘whichever is the 
greater, : 

Other income is up by nearly £24,000, the- 
principal reason for the increase being the 
additional interest which was received as a 
result of more money being lent to subsidiary 
companies, as explained below. Most of the 
expenses in the revenue account are un- 
altered, but there is an increase of £7,500 
in the interest payable on advances from 
bankers and om money deposited, and the 
charge for income tax is higher by £8,000. 


DIVIDEND RECOMMENDATION 

As the result of the year’s working the 
sum of £152,426 remains to be carried to the 
appropriation account. After taking into 
account the balance bronght forward from 
the previous year, there is a sum of £254,941 
available for distribution. The directors have 
paid the usual Preference dividends, and an 
interim dividend of 2$. per. cent. on the 
ordinary stock, They now recommend. a 
final ordinary dividend of 34 per cent. less 
tax, making the ordinary dividend for the 
year 6 per cent., less tax. The restrictions 
impesed: by the Gas Bill apply to the divi- 
dends of the corporation as they do to the 
dividends of its subsidiary companies, with 
the’ result that the corporation cannot pay 
more than 6 per cent.,.even though; the net 
revenue for last year permits of a. higher 
dividend. After paying the dividend recom- 
mended, there is a balance of £123,228 re- 
maining to bé carried forward, an imcrease of 
over Be ies Winueer ae cel 

Turning: to the aon 


the money Shien to i. 
in ies ‘the right time came for 
these companies to make issues of theif own 
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-capital. and:,repay. the. loans. After the war 


there was a rapid increase in the amount 

money required for development in the group, 
and it was decided last year that some of the 
subsidiary companies: should make issucs.of 
capital. General meetings of four subsidiary 
companies wefe arranged to give» their 
sanction to issues-of preference stock, and it 
was proposed that other companies which 
neéded capital should apply. to the Ministry 
of Fuel. and Power for imcreased capital 
powers.” Before the proposed. issues of pre- 
ference stock could be made, it became know. 
that the Government intended to present a 
Bill fer the nationalization ofthe gas industry 
in the present session of Parliament... In view 


api 
with the consent of the Ministry of Fuel and 
Power, arran ssrangenaenes were made for increased 
borrowings from our bankers. 


LOANS TO SUBSIDIARY COMPAes 


Tt will be seen that loans % eae, 
companies amounted at March 31, 
£1,463,014,, and that L secanad advances 
ae teen 
t year that the . British ee 
secures = held by the corporation a sold, 
investment at . « 
and the profit of £ oi cave ee 
has been added to capital reserve. 


Under th < penvisions « Ae the Electricity 
me n Apri 1 19 1 the electricity ek 
en on ¥ e 
paring of the pace anes Gas and Electri- 
mpany. The corporation’s majority 
hol of ordinary stock in this company is 
ected, as there has been no alteration 
in in conteal structure, but the my is on 
only operating its gas undertaking, and 


i 


at some future date receive an Divunaaet of 


British Electricity Stock as compensation fur 
the transfer of its electricity assets. 


The gas undertakings controlled by the 
corporation sold in the aggregate 3.7 per cent. 
more gas in 1947 than in 1946. At several 
places. the increasing demand for gas is out- 
stripping the capacity of the existing works, 
and under present conditions it takes a 
long time to get new plant constructed and 
installed. In the meantime, every effort is 
being made to make the best use of the plant 
which is available by laying connecting mains 
between works, and by, transferring plant 
which can be spared from one works to an- 
other where it can be better. employed. 


NATIONALIZATION 


During the year under review the Govérn- 
ment has introduced a Bill to nationalize the 
gas industry, and at the time of writing this 
Bill is still under discussion in Parliament. 


So far as you are concerned, as holders of 
capital in this corporation, the proposal is for 
the Government to acquire your interests in 
exchange for British Gas Stock. The amount 
of British Gas Stock to be issued is 
by the Stock Exchange quotations ruling. on 
certain alternative dates. ‘This means'that you 
will receive in exchange for stock in the. cor- 
poration . the allowing ODI of Peeies 
ane Stock! 


ann of oddity stock ies /@ 2 
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_.. RECORD OF PROGRESS 
~. So far as can be judged. at, present, this 
page suns is likely'to be the last 
of is Bn by this time ext year he 
Sapte 


peers ‘back over its life of 48. years, I 
think it can fairly be claimed that, in spite of 





the fact that the panned lopment by 
means _ of amsiamte g of subsidiz ies has 
been impossible owing to- ee 3 reat 
deal has been done, res of internal or- 


ganization, to improve the” service to the 
ks and the conditions of (gpl 
bringing under one con companies 
neighbouring areas, it has been 
ible to lay down a *icheate of future 
pas ment with the final aim of concentrat- 
ing the manufacture of gas at the larger and 
better ‘situated works. “Some” ee has 
already been made in ihe oe direction b ee he laying 
trunk mains between works, 
the war has prevented the anricvon of. fl 
our proposals, the advantage has been secured 
that all extensions of plant and mains can 
be made to conform with this long term 
scheme. 


Although the corporation did not bring all 
its present subsidiary companies under its 
control in 1933, ir may be of interest to give 
some comparisons between the'results of those 
companies as a whole in that year, when the 
corporation began to acquire control of them, 
and in 1946. Taking the sales of gas first, 
these increased from 41,000,000 therms in 
1933 to 65,000,000 ‘in 1946, an increase of 
$8 pér cent During this period of 14 years 
the average price payable for coal has in- 
creased from £1 6s. per ton to £2. 17s 5d. 
per ton, an increase of 120 per cent. where- 
as the average price of gas has only increased 
from 9.9d. per therm to 12.6d. per therm, an 
increase of 27 per cent. “It is ‘also worthy 
of note that the capital’ charges’ per therm 
sold, which were over 2d. per therm for the 
group ‘as a whole in’ 1933, were only 1.4d. 
per therm in 1946. 


Once again I would Tike to Close my re- 
marks with a sincere tribute to a ranks in 
the service .of. the. corporation. and. its sub- 
sidiaries. ‘They have werked loyally and well, 
‘and T am indeed es to: van been the 


leader of such’ a fine’ ‘that in 
‘thy, new. sphere “a gets sty T shall able to 
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‘SIR ROBERT BARLOW’S REVIEW 


The — twenty-seventh annual ordinary 
general meeting of The Metal Box Company, 
Limited, was held, om the 24th instant, at 
Connaught Rooms, Great Queen Street, Lon- 
don, W.C., Sir Rebert Barlow (chairman of 
the company) presiding 

The following i is.an extract from his circu- 
jated review :-—- 

The figures for this year when Codkrnisel 
with those for last reveal the progress which 
the company has made and the. size of its 
operations, . The, changes shown arise from 
a combination of causes :— 

(i) The new capital . of. £2,500,000 sub- 
scribed last year. 

(ii) The additions to buildings and plant 
of 42,570,000 in the last three years, 

(iii) The adjustment in the balance-sheet 
of our investments im the Indian and South 
African subsidiaties to their par value. 

(iv) The - year’s record turnover of 
£20,723,000 (compared with last year’s record 
of £16,412,000). 

As a consequence the total of the balance- 
sheet has risen from © {7,777,840 to 
£11 991,522 ; the profit om trading has risen 
from £957,970 to £1,257,135. After deprecia- 
tion, profits tax and income-tax, which latter 
largely absorb the increased profit, the balance 


available is £451,478, compared with £387,709 
last year 


IMPROVING PRODUCTION METHODS 


At home our policy has been directed more 
vigorously. to smproving our production 
methods and to developing packages not de- 
pendent on tinplate ; abroad, to’ active de- 
velopments particularly within the Colonial 
Empire. Her- again we shall eventually face 
the question of tinplate“supplies, ‘but ic takes 
a long time.to establish and equip. factories 
overseas end in che meanwhile it may be that 
tinplate production will have been. developed 
not only in South Wales but in South Africa 
and Australia, Az any rate it may be assumed 
that our, overseas companies will have access 
to othe: .sources..of, supply and not. be 
restricted, as dene ater eaipare, 
supplies. nen 

25 PER CENT. INCREASE IN SALES: 

The reoard sales for.the year, 25. per cent 
higher an last years, call for peel com- 
ment, The ey, Sesart ae pe 
substantially Peden 
higher ait Oly” eal Schalk eae Cabell 


than last 





meet world competition in design, quality 
and price 


THE FUTURE 


The company has. the goodwill of its cus- 
tomers. It is financially strong, it is well 
equipped, its management and stafis are com- 
petent and. enthusiastic, ats workpeople are 
loyal and industrious. 


Tf then, contrary to my custom, T refer to 
the future, it is because never in the history 
of the company has it been so difficult to 
marshal the’ facts ‘on ‘which our plans must 
be based—never so uncertain that the basis 
of our plans may not be upset by political 
or economic decisions beyond our control. 

Serving as we do so great a range of trades 
at home and overseas, we have sought always 
to be alert to impending change of demand in 
style, type or volume. We have been able 
in the past to anticipate any such major 
saneee and, by reacting q Y, to accomo- 

our customers and ourselves to 
— without awaiting their full impact. 


We detect a ‘diminution of deriand for 


The tendency for costs to ‘rise; due to 
causes entirely beyond the control of industry 
itself aggravates: the difficulty of rectifying 
this adverse balance, for overseas buyers are 
hesitant in placing further business. 


In spite of the increasing need for cheaper 
and cheaper production We see little sign 
that the gravity of the position is. yet realised 
by the ‘bulk of the people of this country. 


. We. have always, advocated and practised 
with,.our, own customers and suppliers a 
policy.,of, mutual exchange of plans and 
policies. 


THE STEEL POSITION 


We regard it as part of our normal duty 
to give consideration to the implications of the 
nationalisation of steel. As the largest single 
user of steel in this country, our advice might 
be held to be of some value in the proposals 
for such a fundamental change as s€ems 1 
be contemplated. * 


- Our view has not been sought and it is 
that it will be. Yet it would be 
By su that we have no con- 
rely because for the 
Oe ee: eed sa epee than 
the supply. 
What a different characterisation might 
have occurred had the nationalised industries 


ay 


been: set up when these industries were not 
able to all: they could produce—as may 
yet .be the: case. 


It may prove to be the most unfortunate 
le aspect of the programme for nationali- 
sation that it took place at a time when the 
RERRHIES could be. disregarded. 


f 


We Segiet' remark that ail the signs 
point to conditions of af opposite character. 
{Tne sep wn soos were maniowoesy 








» 140 2 WEPER ACTIVITIES 


_ The ordinary general meeting 
wt et nated “Metal Corporation 
Tinie will be held, on the 30th instant, in 


e following i is an-extract from the state- 
ment by the.Chairman (Mr Walter Gardner) 
circulated ‘with the report and accounts for 
the period ended December 31, 1947. 

© regret that ‘since last year Mr W. 
Rugh, vice-president of the Conveladanad 
Mining and Smelting Company of Canada, 
has retired from ree and has, there- 
oe resigned hi ectorship of oir com- 

We are pleased that Mr R. E, Stavert, 
eident fhe Conolated, Mining and 

ung Company consent 
to join the board in his stead, 

It is regrettable that during 1947 it was 
not found possible to reopen the London 
Metal . Although there is an un- 
doubted shortage of many commodities, there 
are many counteracting factors in a free 
market, and I cannot think that the fise in 
Prices*would have been so great if ‘a free 
market had existed. — 

The rubber market has now enjoyed @ full 
year of freedom from war-time controls, and 
the progressive expansion of  busiriess 
throughout the year must be considered 
satisfactory... In the second: half of the year 
there was a marked increase in the tonnage 
of Settlement House business, which enabled 
the market to absorb: large offerings: from 
a at a time when consumers showed 
ped interest in covering their requirements 


CONDITIONS OVERSEAS | 


‘Our constituent companies have continued 
d 1947 to develop the wider and ao. 
varied activities. which they began after the 
war. China.and the South cone coun- 
ba? haye proved up to now Je be disappoint- 


of course, eat markels 
aaks Paget The unre India have 


been disturbing, but the British Metal Cor- 
ration’s subsidiary company: in .Galeutta 
none the less rade good progress. Pro- 
gress in Malaya has also. been considerable, 
and although the opening up of the Nether- 
lands East Indies is delayed, Henry Gardner 
and Company’s entirely owned subsidiary 
company, Sandilands Buttery and Compzny, 
is well organised to take advantage of the 
opportunities which undoub: may arise 
there. In conjunction with the British Metal 
Corporation ‘(Cenada), Henry Gardner and 
Co: have purchased the long-established 
and highly regarded merchant firm of Drew, 
Brown, Montreal. We have no doubt that 
this acquisit.on “will add another tie to the 
many which’ already bind the wholé group 
to the Dominion. 

So far as eae interest in Forest Hardwoods 
is concerned, the home-grown side’ of the 
business has made good progress. Business 
with Australia, however, has not progressed 
as fast as we could have ‘wished, largely be- 
cause of Governmental restrictions “hich 
curtail the act:vities and scope for expansion 
of the company. Once these restrictions are 
relaxed, ne that good progress ‘will 

also: be reported from this side of the busi- 


teat car I referted up the fact that Hunt- 
ington Heberlein and Co., metallurgical 
and chemical engineering | cheldiery of the 
British Metal Corporation; was fully employed 
with both home and export business, and that 
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STEEL BROTHERS, AND COMPANY; LIMITED: 


‘WIDER FIELD OF ACTIVITY 
BEST RESULTS SINCE 1941 ay 
POSITION IN BURMA 
MR J. K. MICHIE’S REVIEW 


The fifty-seventh annual ordin genetal 
meeting of Steel Brothers and mpany, 
Limited, will be held, on the 30th instant at 
Winchester House, Old, Broad Street, Lon- 
don, E.C, 


The following is the statement of the 
chairman and joint managing director, Mr 
]. K. Michie, which has been circulated with 
the report and accounts for the year to 
December 31, 1947:— 


It is difficult. to give a concise and clear 
word picture of the circumstances in which 
your business has been carried on during 
the financial year which ended on December 
31, 1947, fer they have been indeed complex. 
During 1947 trading conditions . generally 
throughout the world were relatively easy 
once goods and licences bad been secured 
and this is reflected in our figures. 


WAR DAMAGE CLAIMS 


Results as shewn in the profit and loss 
account are the best we have had since 1941 
and I would emphasise they have come from 
a wider field of activity than we then covered. 
Floating assets to the value of £3,733 were 
recovered in Burma last year but there were 
no receipts in respect of war damage claims. 
It is true the Burma War Damage Assessing 
Commission has completed its labours and 
I believe has been disbanded but we are 
without knowledge of the results: We do 
know that the question of war damage came 
into the financial conversations which were 
part of the treaty made in October, 1947, 
between this country and Burma known 4s 
the “Attlee/Nu Agreement” but unfortun- 
ately the only agreement reached on this 
question was to leave it open for further 
discussion. This, of course, did not help the 
sufferers. 


Responsibility for damage done under 
“ denial” operations is unfortunately in the 
first instance a legal question and with the 
encouragement of His Majesty’s Government 
and in the assurance that a test case would 
be regarded by the Government of Burma as 
by His Majesty’s Government as a necessary 
and friendly action, we in conjunction with 
others similarly placed, took the actions 
necessary to protect your interests by filing 
plaints in the appropriate 
Since then, however, the Government of the 
Union of Burma, which came into being 
an independent sovereign state on January 
1948, has stated in wr that it wi 
commit itself to be. bound by any 
in a test case and that it will take all nec 
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y 
be made on His Majesty’s Government 
all war damage losses suffered in Burma 
Burmese ‘nationals. * 
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UNSATISFACTORY POSITION 


of Eigm. this it will be seen thatthe situation 
pany and of those.in similar 
es 10 be We 


in this 
question . and action is the last step 
we wished to but it. is unf 


one we could not avoid as trustees for our 
8 iy 





announced the terms of the settlements to be 


made in respect of war damage in Malaya 
and Hongkong. 

All I can add now is that your board in 
coricert with others continues to pursue this 
matter through the appropriate channels in 
the hope that before we again report to you 
justice will be done. Until this question is 
settled we. must keep. our balance sheet 
assets in the present divided form. 


BALANCE SHEET ITEMS 


An outstanding feature of the balance sheet 
is the radical change in our stocks and cash 
positions. At the end of 1945 our stocks of 
merchandise and stores were negligible at 

24,824; in 1946 these had increased to 

444,473 and at the end of 1947 to 
£1,006,987. Our cash resources, which stood 
at £1,179,970 in 1945 are now fully employed 
and as you will see, we had a small overdraft 
of £32,815 (net) at the end of 1947, after 

aying off all arrears of Preference dividends. 

e improved trading account is of course a 
reflection of the active use of our resources. : 


The board is glad to have been able to 
bring up to date the payment of dividends 
on our cumulative preference stocks, a satis- 
faction I am sure we share with the stock- 
holders of these classes of our capital. The 
holders of preferred ordinary and deferred 
ordinary stock I regret are still without re- 
compense for their six years of patience and 
we can but hope that seven will be the total 
of their lean years, 


* TAXATION 


That brings me to the subject of taxation. 
Last year I mentioned that the then profits 
tax of 124 per cent..on our inescapable prior 
charges was in a normal year the equivalent 
of a 5 per cent. dividend on our deferred 
ordinary capital. As the tax has since been 
doubled it ts now the equivalent of a 10 per 
cent. yield on our unfortunate risk bearing 
stockholders. But that is not all. In the 
year 1947 we paid out in erence divi- 

$ a gross sum of £348,000, of which 
£225,000 esented arrears on the 7} per 
cent. second preference stock. these 
dividends profits tax cost us £47,850 net, so 
that but for that payment we could have 
made a considerable though not a full dis- 
tribution to our eight ~ cent., erred 
ordinary stockholders. I heartily the 
recent writings of an expert on taxation who 
said, inter alia, “of all the taxes on enterprise 
the profits tax is from the incentive angle 
easily the worst.” To some the inequity of 
this tax may into comparative insignifi- 
cance with t 
those of us who suffer so severely from the 
former that we are saved from the latter, this 
offers no consolation. 


NATIONALISATION IN BURMA 


mills will be nationalised within the next 
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two years mad it wil We Git eit’ sim 
snes of Mutt G's citing flame reby 


the transfer ‘be made smoothly and i; 
tie beat mntereste of bath parties. The terns 
of handing overt should include equitable 
compensation paid not later than the date of 
transfer. 


Burma. is still struggling to increase her 


using world markets and the services of those 
who have in the past helped Burma to.market 
her duce to the best advantage. But if 
purchasing countries continue to use 
Ministries as sole buying agencies. there is 
little hope of the re-establishment of com- 
modity markets and so of standards of 
quality and of business morality; for it is 
noticeable that the more Governments inter- 
vene the lower thesé¢ standards sink. 


OTHER COUNTRIES 


In Palestine our staff have had a trying 
time. Our contract with the late Govern- 
ment automatically expired on May 15th, 
but at the request of U.N., the Jewish 
Agency and the Arab Hi Committee we 
are with the assistance of H.M. Ministry of 
Food continuing to the best of our ability 
to import foodstuffs to feed the populations 
of that distracted country. To assist in this 
aim we have opened an in Limas 
Cyprus, which should ease the problems 
storage and distribution. Our” hes in 
India, Hongkong and Bangkok made satis- 
factory contributions to our results as did our 
wholly owned subsidiary in this country, 
Pan Carbutt and Company (1928), 

imited. 


FURTHER DEVELOPMENTS 


I have now pleasure in reporting further 
developments. In order of sequence these 
are: — 


The opening in June, 1947, of an agency 
in Rio de Janeiro, zil, with the intention 
of establishing a trading business in and 
with that country. 

The acquisition of a majority interest in 
Messrs Mactaggart and Evans, Limited, 
whose business is chemical and industrial 
research jn Great Britain and who have ac- 
quired, equipped and staffed an up-to-date 
research laboratory at Dorking, Surrey. The 
laboratory, we believe, will serve a long- 
standing need in this country and we there- 
fore regard this business as having. both 
interesting and wide possibilities. It is, how- 
ever, purely an investment, as the technical 
side of the business will be run entirely inde- 
= of Steel Brothers and Company, 

imited, who will rank as ordinary customers 


ensure secrecy and protection to its clients, It 
will be formally opened on June 18, 1948. 

The ing of a branch in Karachi, now 
the capital of Pakistan, where we have already 
established valyable trading connections. 

The acquisition of a majority interest in 
the old-established Colombo business. 
Messrs E. B. Creasy and Company, Limited, 
a connection we: hope will develop to the ad- 
vantage of both companies. 


g. 


Baumann , Limited, whi 
pescnesibag: pacvibusty ‘wet asige tee aii 
run name 
of A. Baumann and pany. We are very 
indeed to have been able to make this 
investment in a progressive y and to 


compan 
us a new territory, for we feel there je 
i potentialities i 
mutual advantage. 
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ments are likely to 


As I write w also opening i ; ‘ 
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THE OUTLOOK 

We cannot expect ‘to. repéat “1947 figures 
this year, but unless unforeseen catastrophe 
look forward. 10a reasonably suc- 
cessful .year.. Again..I :wish to pay special 
tribute to the..work of the. staff, throughout 
our business at home and abroad. and in our 
subsidiaries as..well.as.im the parent, com- 
pany. ‘These results. have .not earned 
without much toil-and sweat or: without an 
enthusiastic interest by the staff in the 
pany’s well-being and development... 

As a matter of interest’ we record that we 
now emovloy thirty-two Asiatic covenanted 
assistants, which is a considerable percentage 
of our total covenanted staff. 





SUNDAY PICTORIAL ‘NEWS- 
PAPERS (1920) LIMITED 


MR H. GUY BARTHOLOMEW’S 
STATEMENT 


The twenty-e:ghth annual general meet- 
ing of Sunday. Pictorial Newspapers,,(1920) 
Limited was. held on the 24th instant. 


The following is an extract from the state- 
ment by the’ Chairman :— 


The accounts for the year ended Febru- 
ary 29, 1948, record thar the gross profit for 
the year at £661,483 shows an increase of 
£164,087. when, compared, with the figures 
for the previous year and after providing 
fully for, taxation the net profit is some 
£73,000 . greater. ; 


We recommend payment of a Final Ordin- 
ary dividend at the rate of 17} per cent. 
and thus maintain the annual rate at 30 per 
cent. 


The amotint to be carried ferward to the 
next accounts will be £187,912. 


The increase in the profit from trading 
is in great part due to the maintained demand 
for your publication. 


When I addressed you last year the 
Sunday Pictorial had a circulation of over 
3,800,000 copies. ‘Throughout the early part 
of the fimancial year, sales continued to ad- 
vance and by the time paper rationing was 
re-instituted in July last’ it had reached a 
Sunday sale in excess of 4,140,000 ‘copies. 

The sale was then pegged at the average 
sale for the four weeks of June previous and 
we had to revert to 12 and 16 pages on 
alternate ‘Sundays. It is at this “ pegged” 
figure of 4,000,000 that its circulation: is 
maintained. 


The adjustment in advertisement rates, 
together with the introduction of a seven 
columned page in September, has also assisted 
in Off-setting the quite substantial rise in 
costs that took place during the course of the 
year. 


_ The great demand for advertising space 
in the Sunday Pictorial is such that we have 
had to’ institute our own form of rationing 
so as to allow as many of our advertisers as 
possible to receive some part of their needs 
for space. 

The increased provision for pensions is in 
part made necessary by the greater number 
of employees on the mechanical side of the 

ness who, have. served over twenty. years 
continuously in the ere of the Company. 
They are net covered by the scheme under 
which the “Mirror & Pictorial Pension 
Fund” was established and therefore are 
Prov.ded for separately, 9 Rei ay ie 

By the transfer of £75,000 to resetve for 
contingencies that reserve will be made up 
to £400,000 and with other amounts of ua- 
divided” profits will represent a cushion 


The current equalised price for DewwesS ‘ 


which is obtained by averaging the cost 
imported with that of home-produced news- 
print, is substantially higher that the average 
cost of the newsprint consumed by us during 
the year. If imports from North America 
are further reduced it would appear inevit- 
able that the asemee price’ will go above 
the present level. ; 


During the year under review one of our 
trade investments Was Sold ‘and interests 
were oe in ea with ‘The Daily 

ar Newspapers. Limited, in Companies 
publishing. weekly. papers anda monthly 
_ Fhe amount invested in these new interests 
is mot large, As they’are in the stage of 
development income from them is not antici- 
pated for a while; bur I ‘consider that they 
offer favourable potentialities in the future 
progress of your company. 

Our interest in quoted other investments, 
representing a diversified number of easily 
marketable securities having a market value 
at the date of the accounts of over’ £297,000, 


with the increases in other assets of a liquid. 


nature, indicate the healthy state of the 
Company’s finances, 


It is appropriate at this stage for me to 
record to the staff as a whole my thanks for 
their work. during a year that has not been 
devoid of. difficulties. The continued pro- 
gress of the business is in no small measure 
- to their. keenness and conscientious 
efforts, 


So far, the profits for the current period, 
although affected by the higher. price. paid for 
newsprint, are not. unsatisfactory, Given 
maintenance of supplies of this, to us, most 
essential commodity, the next accounts to be 
submitted to you should not, I feel, be 
unfavourable... . , 





THE LONDON ELECTRIC 
WIRE COMPANY AND 


SMITHS, LIMITED 
DIVIDEND MAINTAINED 

The thirty-ninth annual general meeting 
of this Company was held, on the 16th ins 
in London, Mr. W. J. Terry (chairman and 
managing director) presiding. : 

The chairman, in the course of his speech, 
said: The profit and loss account of the 
parent company shows a trading profit of 
£529,868, which with income from invest~ 
ments and transfer fees makes a total of 
£570,516. 

This company continues its. connection 
with a a r of trade associations which 
operate to the benefit of .all parties, manu- 
facturers and consumers alike, notwithstand~ 
ing anything which may. be said to the 
contrary. These associations also provide a 
means of negotiating with trade unions and 
facilitate the provision of information to 
Government Departments. 

The British Non-Ferrous Metals Federa- 
tion has developed records. of inestimable 
value to the trade. and maintains a close 
contact with the Raw Materials Section of 
the Ministry of Supply. It gives me great 
pleasure to acknowledge the loyal support of 
the company’s employees during a year when 
conditions have continued 10. be very difficult 
and also. to express, the sincere appreciation 
and thanks of the board. ~, . 

nh. .my. view, any further steps towards 
Nationalisation should. be postponed pend, 
ing deapapvement in.the . present. state, of 

airs in -gounty and, to prove by 
experience whether . the. industries. already 
nationalised. are. rendering, betier services to 

e board recommends...payment of the 
same total, pete on Fs PAR, stock 
as. last year—-10. per cent., less tax. ; 
The Teport was adopted, 
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ACHIEVEMENTS DESPITE 
DIFFICULTIES 


general meeting of 


The. third ordinary 
- British Insulated Callender’s Cables, Limited, 


will be held, on the 30th instant, in London. 
$ ent e isman, Si 
Alexander, Roger, K.CIE;— 


Itcis a. pleasure to “record: that despite. 


difficulties, the financisi results of our opera- 


tions. were most satisfactory. Largely due. 
troduction 


té the in uction of greater productive 
capacity: and improved processes tumover 
was substantially higher both: im quantity 
and _value,. .Profit. on trading . totalled 
£2,271,629, as compared with £1,632,993 for 
our ‘first’ trading’ period 6f°18 moriths to 
December’ 31, 1946. ‘The total dividend ‘pro- 
posed on the Ordinary capital for 1947 is 
63 per ceat., which is the same annua! rate 
as that paid foi the previous period of 18 
months to December 31, 1946, and represents 
a return of only some 4 pet cent. ‘on ‘the 
equity capital employed in the business. 


HOME AND EXPORT BUSINESS 


Our total sales for 1947, home and over- 
seas, showed an, increase in value of over 
40 per cent, as compared w.th the 12 months 
to December 31, 1946. Some of this increase 
is, of. course, due fo increas¢d wages and 
the higher prices ruling for copper, lead and 
other constituents, but even allowing for this, 
the. physical output has risen. very sub- 
stantially, 

The demand for many of-our., products 
which incidentally in total involve over 150 
different main categories has exceeded our 
immediate ability to supply, and we have 
ofterr been forced to turn down orders from 
potential mew customers and. to. quote ex- 
tended deliveries even to our old connec- 
tions. 

In some products this position is due to 
what, on past experience, can o be 
described as an exceptional demand. ere 
we feel this demand will be continued we 
are.taking every, practical step under, existing 
conditions. to. remedy the position, . But 
where the demand. is, essentially.,of..a.tem- 
porary and bagel nature ¥5. oe not je: 
creasing productive capacity, which might. be- 
come mhesaaee on a return tO more normal 
conditions. 


RAW MATERIAL SUPPLIES 


In: other .products, and particularly in the 
case of our power cables, delays. in, deliveries 
again arise wholly. from. the irregular and 
inadequate supplies of raw materials. Prior 
to the war manufacturers and assembly fac- 
tories, were in the happy position of being 
at the receiving end. of, markets and. pipe- 
lines full of. component patrts,..caw. materials, 
imports: of every kind. arriving. re ularly and 
frequently at our home ports. ¢ inter- 
national business, manufacturing, exporting 
and ‘imperting, shipping and transporting 
machine, moved smoothly with: the cxperi- 
ence gamed over many years, but 1 am 
afraid we have along .way.,to. go, to. recover 
this position on which the prosperity and 
strength.of Britain was built 

Our’ main efforts im 1947 have of necessity 
been concentrated on maintaining supplies to 
friends of 30, 40 and even 50 ycars’ standing, 
and we have not neglected potential future de- 
velopments. 


The demand for most of our products 
remains at 2 high level, and’ wé Have in conse- 
quence a full order book in same. cases for 
two years ahead, eee 


j 
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WIGGINS, JTEAPE,, AND COMPANY, ,(1919), 
“oy. LIMITED Sided otis 


“45402 Bi 


OUTPUT INCREASED DESPITE DIFFICULTIES © 


EXPANDED EXPORT TRADE 


MR _L. W. FARROW ON ‘THE OUTLOOK 


The twenty-ninth annual general meeting 
of Wiggins, Teape and Company (1919), 
Limited, was held, on the 25th instant, at 
Winchester House, Old Broad Sueet, Lon- 
don, E.C., Mr L. W. Farrow, C,.B.E, the 
chairman, presiding. j 

The secretary (Mr W. Barnes) read the 
notice convening the meeting and the report 
of the auditors. 

The following is the chairman’s statement 
circulated with the report and accounts for 
the year 1947:— 

In my statement last year, commenting on 
the prospects for 1947, I referred to the fact 
that the output of our mills had been affected 
by the coal crisis in the early part of that 
year. 1 am glad to say that through the united 
efforts of everyone concerned the output for 
the whole year showed an increase of 14 per 
cent. over that for 1946. Having regard to 
the fact that by the end of April, 1947, the 
output had dropped by over 8} per cent. 
compared.with the similar period of. 1946, 
and to the fact that we had two reductions in 
the allocations of woodpulp during 1947, we 
have a great deal to be thankful for. You 
may well ask, how was this done? It was 


accomplished. so far as the supply of raw 
materials was concerned, by the: acquisition 
of a larger supply of unrationed raw materials 
and with regard to the rate of output, by the 
more efficient working of our machines and 
by working overtime. 


NO CHANGE IN CONTROL 


There has been no change in the control 
cf our industry by the Board of Trade, to 
which reference has been made in the chair- 
man’s statement for some years past, and I 
cannot see how any substantial change can 
be made until raw materials are in ample 
supply, a state of affairs which I am unable 
to envisage for some time to come. As 
previeusly mentioned, this control extends 
to the allocation of our principal raw 
materials, to the type and quantity of paper 
we make, to the uses to which our products 
can be put and finally, to the maximum prices 
we can charge our customers. We can, how- 
ever, acquire materials not rationed and con- 
trive to use all our materials to the best 
advantage within the limits imposed. Those 
are the directions in which we cam use the 
resources available to our group. 

Notwithstanding import restrictions im- 
posed by many countries, our export trade to 
our overseas markets has been expanded 
during 1947, both in regard to our own pro- 
ducts and to the products which we sell 
through the merchanting side of our business, 
In. fact, the turnover of our merchanting 
business abroad was the largest for many 
years past. 


PIRIE APPLETON AND COMPANY 


Qur subsidiary company, Pirie Appleton 
and Company, Limited, showed a consider- 


able increase in the production of envelopes 
and manufactured stationery. The turnover 
was an all-time record, both at home and 
abroad, I referred last year to the two new 
factories which that company will equip 
in the Union of South Africa. The land has 
been acquired, thé buildings designed, and 
most of the plant ordered. It is hoped that 
the building of both these factories will be 
commenced in the near future. 


I reported last year that we had postponed 
the project for installing a new paper machine 
at our Stoneywood Paper Mills. During the 
past year we have had reluctantly to take 
a similar decision with regard to the project 
to instal a new paper machine at our Ford 
Paper Mills. 


PROGRESS WITH NEW PROJECTS 


You will no doubt wish to know what 
progress is being made with the remaining 
new projects. 


1. The alterations to the buildings at our 
Chartham mill and the manufacture of the 
new plant and machinery specially designed 
for. making tracing paper, are proceeding 
satisfactorily, if somewhat slowly. 

2. The buildings for the new mill at Woo- 
burn Green, which, as you know, is to enable 
us to double the normal output of photo- 
graphic paper, are making satisfactory pro- 
gress, but I, am afraid the delivery. of the 
plant and. machinery. will be delayed. owing 
to the shortage of steel. 

3. The project to erect’ the new mill in 
South Wales for the manufacture of tissue 
paper, is going very slowly, but the prepara- 
tion of the site is finished, and the foundation 
work is completed. The manufacture of the 
plant and machinery is proceeding. - 


SHARE ACQUISITIONS 


ing the year, we have acquired the 
whole the preference shares in our sub- 
sidiary company, Wm. Howard and Sons, 
Limited, and the remaining minority ordin- 
ary shares in our main subsidiary company, 
Alex Pirie and Sons, Limited. In both cases 
the consideration was mainly satisfied by the 
allotment of shares issued as fully paid in 
your company. In the first case, the shares 
allotted were 31,403 of our seven per cent. 
preference shares, and in the second case, the 
shares. allotted were 17,181 of our ordinary 
shares. I am pleased to state that, with the 
exception of a very minor company, formed 
to hold certain patents, where outside share- 
holders hold 260 shares. your company now 
own all the equity shares of its subsidiary 
companies. The training courses to which 
reference was made last year, continue to be 
held and are much appreciated by those 
eatin thank andieth:alamest hana thane 
company. 


In my last year’s statement, I stated that 
certain repairs at our mills, which had of 
necessity been postponed during the war 
period, had been executed during 1946. This 
policy was continued during 1947 when the 
a against profits for irs amounted 
to £440,971. We have again not charged 
any of the expenditure representing deferred 
tepairs to the reserves created during the war 
years for that purpose. We er to keep 


these reserves intact until we can estimate 
finally the ultimate cost of the expenditure 
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necessary to restore our mills and plant to 
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of deferred repairs arising on certain ware 
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LARGER TRADING /PROFITS | 
‘The trading profits. of . for 1 
(which tnclods che sexmits Yor to outa 


an increase of £421,164. These improved 


‘are due mainly to our increased expert 
oe the increased merchanting turnover 
at home,'and to the increased business of 
Pirie Appleton and Company, Limited. The 
amounts added ro specific reserves which 
have in the past been charged before arriving 
at the amount of the trading profits are now 
disclosed and you will see that they. amount 
to £165,352, compared with £25,416 charged 
in 1946. After allowing for these charges, 
pensions, etc., depreciation. and dependants 
allowances, etc., the profit before charging 
taxation amounted to £1,248,781, compared 
with £1,003,895. The deductions for taxa- 
tion, dividends applicable, to outside share- 
holders and profits retained in subsidiary 
companies, ¢tc., are: higher by £186,895, 
After providing for interest. on debentures 
and dividends on the preference and ordinary 
stocks, your directors have transferred the 
sum of £184,024 to the weserve account, 
bringing the amount of that account up to 
£1,200,000,: 

Tt will be seen that your ‘ditectcrs are 
recommending a final dividend of 5} ‘pet 
cent., free of tax, making with the interim 
dividend, a total dividend of 74 per cents, 
free of tax, on the ordinary stock for 1947, 
being at the same rate as was paid for 1946, 


THE REAL DIVIDEND 


I consider it most important.to emphasise 
what my predecessors and I have stated on 
several occasions, with regard to the relation- 
ship of the dividend we pay on the ordinary 
stock to the equity-book value of the ordinary 
capital working in the business. I referred 
last year to the reserves which had been 
ploughed back into. the business. To those 
reserves considerable amounts have been 
added in 1947, in addition to which the share 
premium account has increased by the trans- 
fer of the premiums, less “expenses, on the 
shares allotted in 1947, The total of the 
reserve accounts, share premiums and specific 
reserves now amounts to the substantial figure 
of Poe gg It is important to bear in 
mind that the gross ordinary dividend for, the 
year is only equivalent to 4,4 per cent. on the 
ordinary capital plus these reserves. 


The summary of balance-sheets presents 
the financial position of our group of com- 
panies regarded as a single undertaking. The 
net liquid position of the p on January 3, 
1948, is strong and should enable the company 
to complete the expenditure on its new pro- 
jects, despite the considerable increase in 
prices of building materials and labour and 
the cost of plant and machinery which have 
taken place simce these projects were decided 
upon, 


CURRENT YEAR’S GOOD START 


With regard to the prospects for the cur- 
rent year, the results for the first four months 
of the year compare favourably with those for 
the same period of 1947 which were aifected 
by the coal crisis. There is every hope that 
the results for the year should be as good 
as those for 1947. In conclusion, I take this 

of thanking our staff and em- 


ployees, bor at home and abroad, for their 
work and co-operation during the past 
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adopted ; the retiring, Sere Ennnens 
W. B. Pirie, D.S.O., D.L., and Mr F. S. 
Portal, — re-elected ; Messrs ee oe 
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| CANAL “GOMPANY'"!""" 


AND.PROSPEROUS POSITION _ TT: 


MR F. CHARLES-ROUX ON THE NEW TRAFFIC RECO 


The annual general ‘meeting of the Suez 
Canal Company was held on the 8th instant 
. Paris. - f t es Pr. * set ; ? 
Mr Francois Charles-Roux {the chairman), 
who presided, in the course-of his speech 


The company’s financial situation is sound 
and prosperous. Its moral position is equal 
to the enviable reputation it has gained by 
the manner im which it has always been 
administered. : 

The results of the financial year 1947 are 
very satisfactory, since the volume of traffic 
was greater than before the war, thus break- 
ing its own records for the most. 
years of peace ; the first five months of 1948 
indicate a probable further increase in traffic 
and consequently in receipts, for the current 

ear 
How long will this increase in traffic con- 
tinue at its present rate? He would be a bold 
man who would venture to give an accurate 
forecast. In our commercial traffic, oil trans- 
ports occupy a very important place : 61 per 
cent. of the south-north traffic. ae it 
seems that this intense tanker traffic wi 
sustained, if not increased, for another two 
or three years, it is to be presumed, on the 
other hand, that it will subsequently be 
affected by the opening of the pipelines now 
under construction in  Arabia—unless, 
course, the output of the Persian. Gulf oil- 
fields increases to such an extent that both 
means of transport, by land and by sea, will 
benefit simultaneously. 

Be that as it may, the excess of our receipts 
over our expenditure allows us to view with- 
out alarm the increases in our expenses. This 
does not mean, however, that We must not 
pay due heed to them : in 1947 the pro- 
portion of increase in expenditure was 
appreciably higher than in receipts. 


DUTY TO EGYPT 


Our own duties towards Egypt. and the 
Egyptian Government. are ever present in our 
minds. Our bonds with them form. part of 
our historic heritage, as well as of our legal 
status and, I would add, of the natural. back- 
ground of our undertaking. 

The form in which our founder, that.man 
of genius, Ferdinand de Lesseps, constituted 
our company—an Egyptian and at the same 
time a universal company—is consistent with 
the permanent conditions of the task it fulfils; 
the company is Egyptian, because, as I have 
said, it is, after all, an auxiliary of the con- 
cessionary power and it is universal because 
the services it renders are’ international 
services in which the whole world is interested 
in the highest degree. Thus do we see justi- 
fied today, as in the past, the two funda- 
mental principles of the statutes under which 
the company functions. 

At to its prosperity, that will doubtless 
depend in the future, as in the past, on the 
ability with which it is managed, But it will 
not depend on that alone ; the Suez Canal is 
a work of peace. It was conceived and built 
for peace and as an integral part of peace. 


EXTRACT FROM DIRECTORS’ REPORT 


For the first time since the war your com- 
pany, in 1947, fully regained “its pre-war 
appearance. The gradual resumption of 
normal commercial exchanges, among other 
things, has taken the graph of Canal traffic 
above the level reached before the war. 

As regards canal traffic, there were 5,972 
transits representing 36,577,000 net tons. This 
tonnage exceeds by 6.3 per cent. that of 1938 
and even surpasses that of 1937, until then 
the highest on record. Our satisfaction at this 
ificreas¢ in our activities would be unmiti- 
gated were it not for the simultaneous and 
Very serious Cifficulties we are encountering 
m the matter of keeping our ‘pilot-strength 
Consistent with tae expansion of traffic; these 
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are due to the long delays 

applications for entry visas of staff engaged 
outside Egypt are at present being subjected: 
We sincerely hope this question ¢an be solved 
without our having to impose certain restric- 
tions on traffic, a protedure which we have 
always been able to avoid in peace time; 
discussions are now taking place on this 
matter with the Egyptian a ities. 

In all probability, traffic in 1947 would not 
have reached the » Ree already indicated had 
not the volume of militaty traffic maintained 
itself at five times its average pre-war. level. 
This exceptional military traffic is neverthe- 
less only half of what it was in 1946, and it 
is tO commercial traffic; alone on the up 
gtade, that the overall increase of 11,7 per 
cent. recorded between the two years is due. 


FAVOURABLE PROSPECTS 


The trend. towards the. resumption of 
normal traffic combined with the continuance 
of post-war traffic of an exceptional nature 
therefore enables us, barring the unforeseen, 
pe a a favourable view of the prospects for 

Receipts ‘for 1947 amounted to Frs. 
6,754,467,862, an increase of Frs, 230,682,063, 
or 33 per cent. on 1946. Working expenses 
reached Frs. 2,625,176,638, an increase of 
Frs. 540,725,333, or 26 per cent. on 1946. 
From the profits, capital interest and redemp- 
uon amounting to Frs. 392,238,209 must be 
deducted, leaving as available profits for the 
year a sum of Frs. 3,737,053,014, Receipts 
from transit:ng ships have increased by 8 per 
cemt. over 1946. 

To the available profit of Frs. 3,737,053,014 
should be added Frs. 49,929,753 brought for- 
ward from the previous year. In comparing 
this figure with last year’s distribution, which 
amounted: to Frs, Bere. it should be 
remembered that Frs.. 3,127,807,536 were in 
respect of profits for the years 1943, 1944 and 
1945, placed in reserve pending the outcome 
of the lawsuit, and Frs. 3,366,488,414 repre- 
sented the profits attributable to the year 
1946; thus profits for 1947 are slightly higher 
than in the previous. year. We recommend 
transferring to the various reserve accounts 
this year only those amounts which are 
needed immediately and to leave for next year 
all allocations not required in the very near 
future. Thus we could this year limit our 
allocation to the reserve fund for improve- 
ments to a sum of 120,000,000 francs. 

Taking this allocation into account, you 
would have available for distribution a sum 
of Frs. 3,666,982,768. The proposed distribu- 
tion amounting to Frs. 3,605,633,803 would 
leave a balance of Er*,' 61,348,965, which we 
suggest be carried .vi'ward. 

The distribution we have suggested brings 
the gross dividend to Frs. 3,200. To this 
dividend must be added, in the case of the 
capital shares, statutory interest for the rele- 
vant period of Frs. 486.38. 


THE NEW CHAIRMAN 


To take the place of the president we 
mourn, your directors have unanimously 
called upoa M. Franco's Charles-Roux. The 
son of M. Jules Charles-Roux, at one time a 
vice-president of the company, M. Frangois 
Charles-Roux has filled diplomatic posts for 
some 40 years, successively at St. Petersburg, 
Constantinopie, Cairo, London and Rome, 
on. the European Commission and on the 
International Danube Commission, then at 
Prague. Elevated to the rank of French 
Ambassador in 1932 and appointed to the 
Vatican, he remained in Rome until May 20, 


#é 





‘A copy of the. full report will be sent on 
application to the company, 1, Rue d Astorg, 
Paris (8), or 6, Bishopsgate, London, E..2. 
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to which our 


annual general meeting of 


_ The. fifty- 
the. British ic Traction .Company, 
Limited, was held in London on the 18th 


t. s c¥ [ces 
Me H. C. Drayton, the chairman, in the 
course of his speech, said: The gross revenue 
i we Sees a. Maen eng ires exceeded 
the millon pounds mark, the. actual figure 
being £1,206,000. After deducting expenses, 
taxation, which naturally shows a large in- 
crease, and debenture interest, we are left 
with a-net profit of £574,000, the highest in 
our history. 
book value of our quoted investments 
at March 31, 1948, was £4,853,000 and their 
middle market price at the same date was 
£19,586,000. I think I may add that the 
value of our unquoted securities, which stand 
- the books at £2,859,000, is more than this 
gure. 


ELECTRICITY AND GAS 


On April Ist last, our. electricity supply 
undertakings were taken over by the appro- 
priate authorities under the Electricity Act 
of 1947. These interests were held through 
the B.E.T. Electricity Supply and National 
Electric Construction Companies, of which 
your. company holds the capital, The take- 
ever prices had to be arranged as the stocks 
did not have a Stock Exchange quotation. 
The. basis was to take a percentage of the 
earnings, and to capitalise this percentage on 
a varying yield basis. ‘This was not a par- 
ticularly satisfactory method of arriving at a 
valuation of an undertaking. The amount of 
electricity stock received was £1,408,000. 

The other asset we had in the B.E.T. Elec- 
tricity Supply rie was a’ ‘controlling 
interest in Antrim Electricity Supply. This 
undeftaking has been acquired by the Elec- 
tricity Board for Northern Ireland under a 
vesting order and the B.E,T. Electricity Sup- 
ply share of the consideration is approxi- 
mately £790,000. 


TRANSPORT 


The effect of the Transport Act in its 
application to passenger road transport 
undertakings, in which your company jis so 
largely interested, is dealt with in the direc- 
tors’ report. In the event of the undertakings 
of our associated companies being acquired 
by the British Transport Commission under 
the provisions of the Act, compensation 
would be based on asset values plus from two 
to seven years’ purchase of the average profits 
for the last three financial years ending 
within the year 1948. We have always taken 
and still take the view that the operation of 
provincial omnibus services is not a job for 
Whitehall planners. Under the present 
system of company and municipally owned 
undertakings, the public are provided with 
efficient services at low fares, and local con- 
sideration is given to local traffic -needs. It 
would be a sorry day for the travelling, public 
if the bus. services of this..country were 
nationalised. 

Our laundry businesses have turned the 
corner and the results are now more satis- 
factory. Last year I mentioned that we had 
increased our holding in Broadcast Relay Ser- 
vice. During the year your. company, to- 
gether with its associates, has taken an 
interest in South African industry. The 
results to date are satisfactory. We have put 
money in South Africa because we believe in 
the industrial future of that country. We 
have entered a pean Gens we have aevencet 
certain: moneys to companies on a profit- 
sharing basis after the film is finished. We 
once again have a small investment in civil 
aviation. 

The report gas adopted. 
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INCRBASED PROFIT 

The twenty- al meeting 
of Marks ay penicer, a Sts held, on 
the 24th instant, in London. . 

Sir Simon Marks (chairman and managing 
director), in the course of his: s , said: 
The profit, before providing taxation, 
amounts to £3,169,000 (against £2,576,000). 
Provision of £1,850,000 for taxation leaves the 
net poe of £1,319,600 (£1,176,000° last 
year). 

? We recommend a final dividend on the 
ordinary and “A” ordinary shares of 45 per 
cent., making 60 per cent. for the year. 

In accordance with the request of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, we are recom- 
mending the ma‘ntenance of our rate of 
dividend, although cur profits justified an 
increase. 


GENERAL SURVEY 

The spiral of imcreasing prices raises 
serious and difficult problems for producers 
and distributors alike. Sales becomd¢ more and 
more governed by price and quality, Im- 
proved methods and layout of production can 
do much to raise productivity. 

There is an increasingly closer collaboration 
between our suppliers and our own scientific 
technical staff. The function of that staff is 
to study quality through the various 
stages of production. Our suppliers appre- 
cate the importance of quality and up- 
grading wherever possible. We have been 
able to extend our range of goods and 
the public have been prompt to recognise the 
values we offer ; that is the short explanation 
of the substantial increase in our business 
during the past year. Our thanks are due to 
our manufacturers for their co-operation and 
for the happy relationships we continue to 
enjoy with them. 

‘{he national necessity for export has made 
it our duty to develop export trade. We are 
making a determined effort to expand exports, 
mainly to our Chain Store friendsin the 
following countries :—Switzerland, Belgium, 
Sweden, Australia, New Zealand, Canada and 
South Africa. - 

I have visited South Africa to exarmmne 
Woolworth’s (Pty) Limited. I am satisfied 
that this organisation is capable of consider- 
able development as the economy of South 
Africa promises much expansion 


DEVELOPMENT 

Our Catering Section has continued to win 
increasing public appreciation, We have now 
107 Catering Units in operation, Quality 
contro! of the foed we sell is exercised by a 
team of experts. , 

We strive to maintain the highest standards 
of hygiene and cleanliness in our cafeterias. 
Much time. and attention is devoted to the 
training of our staff, who realise that the 
reputation and the success of the business de- 
pend not only upon good quality food, but 
also on the practice of hygiene and cleanliness 
in relation to focd handling, food preparation 
and service 

We have some progress with the renovation 
of a number of Stores. Some time must 
elapse before we can restore them all to the 
condition in which we would wish to have 
them. 

Sympathy, understanding and all that con- 
stitutes good human relations are essential to 
efficient co-o tion between management 
and labour. t has long been a guiding 
principle in the administration of your Com- 
pany. We have created and developed a 
comprehensive system of welfare, which is at 
the service of our staff in health or sickness, 
at work or leisure. 

‘We propose to double this year the alloca- 
tion to the Benevolent Fund, the benefits of 
which are much i Tt is ‘with great 
pleasure and sincerity that your Board express 
their thanks to all grades of our staff for their 
work during the past year. 

The report was adopted. @ 


ODHAMS PRESS, | LIMITE 
PROGRESS DESPITE DIFFICULTIES 


The twenty-eighth snnval general meeting 
Odbams Press, Limited, was held, in 
London, on the 18th instant. , 
Mr Arthur G. Cousins, C.B.E,, the chair- 
man, in the course of his » Said. 
trading profit of Odhams Press, Limited, was 
£1,043,374 and the dividends and interest 
receivable from subsiciary com es and 
other investments was up by £9,000. There 
was a net profit of £968,082 as against the 
previous year’s profit of £963,495. He was 
sure that stockhol were .proud of the 
success of the newspapers, periodicals and 
other publications for which they were re- 
sponsible. The consolidated accounts showed 
that the gross revenue received during the 
year was {12,637,275 as against £11,208,270 
for the year 1946. It gave stockholders an 
opportunity to appreciate that the House >f 
Odhams and its subsidiaries had made some 
progress during the past year notwithstanding 
the difficulties. 

The House of Odhams was organised on a 
broad basis. They had with their subsidiary 
companies some of the most up-to-date print- 
ing machinerv in the world, and in that re- 
spect he particularly referred to the high- 
speed colour printing machinery owned by 
their subsidiary company, Odhams (Warford), 
Limited. They had a large outside poster 
and advertising organisation; they ranked 
amongst the largest book publishers in the 
country ; and they owned newspapers and 
periodicals with a total circulation of over 
22 million copies printed and published by 
them each week. 

Notwithstanding the wide basis of their 
business, they were devendent to a very large 
extent on the supply of paper. It might be 
the Marshall Plan would help, but he doubted 
whether they would get larger supplies for 
many months. 

The report was adopted. 
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LUNUVA (CEYLON) TEA AND 
RUBBER 


SOUND POSITION 


The forty-first ordinar ye meeting 
of The Lunuva (Ceylon ea & Rubber 
Estates, Limited, was held on the 23rd instant 
in London, Mr H. J. Welch, the chairman, 
presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement : — 

The net profit for the vear 1947 is 
£103,455. The proposed final dividend of 
10 per cent., will; with the 5 per cent. interim 
dividend, make the total 15 per cent. for the 
year. 

The crop for the year_was 7,751,697 lb. and 
showed an increase 946 of 260,912 Ib. 
The yield per acre in gZ was 723 against 
698 lb. The crop, however, was short of 
the estimate.and the deficiency is attributable 
in part to the cumulative effect of reduced 
supplies of artificial manure as a result of the 
war, and in part to attacks of Blister Blight. 

The f.o.b. cost of production of tea at 
1s.9.94d. showed an increase of 3.43d. on the 
cost for 1946, but this was more than offset 
by an increase of 4.43d. in the average net 
selling price which was 2s.2.94d. compared 
with the previous year’s average of 1s.10.51d. 

The rubber. crop for the year was 
1,986,368 Ib. as compared with 1,712,887 
lb. in 1946. The yields per tapped and per 
mature acre were considerably increased. 
ian of production mee lower than that of 

€ previous year, the average selling price 
was 11332. per Ib. 

For. the current year crop estimates are 
8,074,200 lb. tea and 2,157,700 Ib. rubber. 
The company is in a strong financial position 
and the present prices for its products are 
pene should ensure satisfactory results 


The report was adopted. 
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The annual general meeting of The 


extract from the statement by the 

The net profit of £270,128 for the year 
ended February 29, 1948, is not unsatis. 
factory bearing in mind the full 
made for taxation, pensions and 
fer to reserve for contingencies. a 

Your board decided to’ recommend “fhe 
payment of a final ordmary dividend at the 
rate of 17} per cent. which with the } , 
dividend of 12} per cent. paid in December 
last maintains the annua! rate at 30 per cent. 
The amount of the carry forward to 
next accounts will be £145,561. 

The increase in gross profit is in the 
due to the continued demand for the 
Mirror. In July, 1947, circulation had 
reached a figure exceeding 3,800,000 es 
but newsprint rationing caused sales to be 
pegged to a daily sale of 3,700,000 copies, 

_Advertisement revenue has been ‘most 

satisfactory and as a medium for advertising 
the columns of the Daily Mirror are in a 
great a demand as ever. 
_ The larger amount provided for pensions 
is explained by the increase in the number 
of employees on the mechanical side of the 
business who have given twenty years’ con- 
tinuous service to the company but are got 
covered by the “ Mirror and Pictorial Pen- 
sion Fund.” 

The transfer to the reserve for contin- 
gencies increases that reserve to £250 
In making this transfer we had particula 
in mind the effect on future profits of the 
rise in costs that has been so noticeable 
during the year under review, 3 

The net surplus from investments. sold 
during this year and last amounting to 
£801,822, has been credited to an invest- 
ment reserve account. Last year, the com- 
parative figure of £729,772 was deducted 
from the total of investments in subsidiary 
companies. 

The provision for taxation covers fully 
our liability on the current year’s profits 
and for all outstanding amounts in respect 
of past years. 

The additions dufing the year to our 
interest in freehold and leasehold preperse 
mainly relate to the purchase of further 
freehold properties adjacent to the site we 
own in Holborn. 

We have approved in principle plans of 
the building we propose to erect on the 
area and we are hopeful that these will be 
found acceptable to the ap 
authorities. We have also authorised the 
placing of orders for some of the new 
machinery and equipment which we envisage 
will be required for the new building. 

I have recently returned from 
where I visited the Canadian. Pulp 
and Paper Company’s Mill in Quebec and 
saw some of its timber limits. I took the 
opportunity of seeing in operation the new 
methods of mechanical logging that they 
have introduced. I was more than impres 
with the enthusiasm and te 
prevails throughout the organisation. All 
that I saw has made me more than ever con- 
vinced of the value to be attached to this 
investment of ours. Fs 

We sold one trade investment 
acquired, in association with the 1a 
Pictorial Newspapers (1920) Limited, im 
terests in two small newspaper compatlies. 
In view of the developments that are neces 


ice li 


# 


oath 


sary we do not anticipate any. benefi, from 
these acquisitions to be ed. in ou 
accounts for some while. . , ae 


The increased price to.be. paid <n 
print makes me hesitate to express a #ieW 35 
to the current year’s results, but I am 0) 
ful that when next I address you the result 
to be. considered will.not be held %, 
unsatisfactory. 
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For the week ended er 2M total 
rdinaryorevenue was 4 against 
Seana expenditure of £63,300,000 and 
issues. to sinking funds £70,000, Thus, in- 
cluding sinking fund allocations of £2, 264,000 
the surplus acerued since April Ist is 
{150,942,566 against {182,546,542 for. the 
corresponding pened a year ago. 


ORDINARY AND "SELF-BALANCING 
REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 


ahs penne — 
_ a 


Readies bt into ‘the 
Exchequer 
ised (£ thousand) 
Revenue mate, — nel | Week Week 
1948-49) 

to to .jended 

June | June | June | June 
21, 39, 21 19, 

3 394, | 194g | 9dr | ages 

~ Orpiwary <- y wet | ' 

REVENUE | | | } 

Income Tax......|2309150 172,647) 187,795) 13,071) 11, = 

Gurtax 043.2055. 90,000) 11,780)17,300; 700; 
Estate, etc Date >, 160,000; 36,883 42, Boe — i. bs0 
Stan a : 55,000 9,770 13,635) 1,350 
E.P t joint 250 000, 4,890 18,110 560 1,350 
Profits Tax .. eee 39,825) bby 350), 2500) 2p SO 
Other Inland Rev 1,000 85) _ “4 5) 5 

SpecialContributa.| 60,000)... -e ioe | gee 4 
Total InJand Rev 1915150 275 964 515,510) 20,256, 21,614 
Customs........- 820,600 180,612 188, 158) 15, 925, 15, 601 
Bxciee ik. 6405. | 726,550, 110,500 154, 600; 53,600) 3, 00 


Total Customs & / 

Sete. fs 585 1547950) 291, rie H2,15 19,528! 19,201 

ee ; despa biciphtie 

Motor Duties... . 4 50 ,000! 5, ,755} 5, ROR yes: 
Surplus War Stores! 102, 000 29,317) 18 709} TSN? ds 
Surplus Receipts, | 

from Trading...! 57, 0 
P.O. Net Receipts) ge 
Wireless Licentes. i004 1, ‘670. 1,680) 
Crown Lands... .. 180 
Receipts from ” 

Sundry Loans. | 14,000) saad 2,01 
Miscell. Receipts. .| 68,000; 143 486) 13, 77, 


Total Ord. Rev.. fressod 751,306) 700, asa 39,846) 37,570 
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Post Office. ..... .| 150, 200! 31, 550, 33,760} 5, a 5,760 
Inconie Tax idl 

E.P-T. Refunds) 26,000 | 1,940 240 
i eee 215931500, 1500, 78184) 736,538 45,7 — 43,570 

Isenes out of the Exchequer 
to meet payments 
oa (¢ thousand) 
si- |-———> - somtimes a 
Expenditure mate, | AS) Agee 


i Week | Week 
to to | ended | ended 
June {| June | June} June 
21, 19, 21, 19, 
41. }.2947. | .1948 | 2947 | 1948 


1948-49 





OrpINARY 
EXpenprrure 
Int. & Man. of 


Nat. Debt... .. 500,000} 121,505}.207,359] 4,081} 860 
Payments to NJ 

Ireland... ..... 26, 4,186) 3,358)... wb 
Other Cons. Fun 

Services ....... $000) SM. fare the 
Tota... Foss | §34,000| 126, 010, 111,032; 4,081) 860 


Supply Services . poe 450 4) a 56,170) 62,440 


Total Ord. Expd, .'2975679 566, 6,420) sat, si 60,251 6, 300 
Sinking Funds . 
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Setr-BALANCING 
Post Office 





'150,200} 31,5 ry eel 5,760 





Income Tax : ‘on| P : 
E.P.T. Refunds, 26, 5,328) 1, sail 240 
Total ee pusnar9 6 603,298) 585, 09 6 66, 142} 69, 370 





After mereasing Exchequer balances by £91,542 to 
£3,138,932, the other operations for the week increased 
the gross National Debt by £43,221,318 to £25,715 million | 
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P.O. and Telegraph... ... . CO Oe eer eee een ewee 540 
E.P.T. Refunds ...... Ceevereesneever ves vecwvees- OH 


Overseas Trade Guarantee Act. 1939, see. 4 (1). 3 
Local Authorities Loans Act, 1945, sec, 3 (1)..... 9,083 
Coal Industry Nationalization Act, 1946, sec. 34 (1) 5,000 
War Damage ; War Damage Commission. ;.. «+. we 
Finance Acts, 1946 and 1947, Post-war Credits... 410 
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CHANGES IN DEBT (¢ thousand). 
Ner Receirrs ‘ Repa’ Y 
anny Bills . . 26, pea Nat. Savin Savin ES +» ng 
i . De 
{goods on” " 3% Ter. Adimities 12 
490 | Tax Reserve Gerts, 4,453 


ve, Advanees.... 4 ey 4 
Treasury Deport, ,000., |. Other Debt.:-- 


Internal. <...... 32 
P Extetaal 225... 5 


49,223 | | 6,002 











* Including 48,816,000 paid off on maturity, 
FLOATING» DEBT 











ide cele cco shig ak Re < million) _ . 
: Ways and 
Treasury Means 
Bills hide. | Trea- 
Date } sury | Total 
= —— |e fee 
Bank | POSS; ing 
Veidet} Ta Public of bl Debt 
P | Depts. | Eng- 7 
tand | 


1947 |} | { i 
June 21) 2180-0 | 2614- ‘9 | 10-0 biads-5 | 6580-8 
1948 | 


oe 
= 


| 1259-5 | 6533-3 


Mar. 6 | 2160-0} 2667-5! 446-3 |... 
13) 2160-0 | 2692-2] 416-7} 6-0 | 1239-5! 6514-4 
» 20) 2160-0 | 2712-5) 403-8 | 20-5 | 1249+5 | 6546-3 
» Sti 4910-2 | 334-8 | 6-0 | 229%- -0 | 6542-0 
Apr. 10 | 2160- 0 | 2152-0 | 328-9 |... | 1326-5) 6567-4 
» 47 | 2160-0, 2750-0} 324-4) ... | 1340-5/ 6574-9 
" 94 | 2170-0 | 2716-9 | 322-5 | sn. |1349-5'| 6558-9 
May 1/ 2180-0 2689-3/ 322-9] 1. -| 1346-5) 6538-7 
» 8 2200-0 2645-2} 310-2 | 4, | 1346+5)6499-9 
w» 154 2210-0 | 2643-5) 301-0 | 20-3 | 1326-5] 6501-3 
» 22) 2210-0. 2626-6 | 297-8 | 14-8 | 1362-0 | 6511-1 
», 29} 2290-0} 2620-2) 303-3)... | 1377-01 65105 
June 5| 2210-0 2616-7! 2832} 3.5 | 1410-0) 6523-5 
w12| 2210-0 | 2608-9) 281-7 | 8 | 1425-5 | 6525-2 
' 


a 19} 2210: -012635-11°274-0 


1.1443:5 6573-8 
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TREASURY BILLS 





ee milion) : dt 
sinciine aietees ‘pies: 
Date of Rate | alae Allotted 
Texxler ——| of Allot- e t 
[Applied ment - 
ffered er i Min, 
_Ra te 





shane to | 10 170-0 | 282-0 


170- 0 10° 1°65 49 








1948 | 
Mar. 19 | 170-0 | 266-5 | 170-0} 10 1-74 | 54 
» 25 | 190-0 | 3005 | 1700) 10-287 | 30 
Apr. 2| 120-0 | 295-1| 170-0| 10 2-49 | 42 
, 9 | 470-0 | 291-2 | 170-0} 10 2-62 | 44 
" 96 | 170-0 | 267-8 | 170-0} 10 3-15 | $5 
93 |.470-0 | 295-1 | 370-0} 10 2-51 42 
”  30.| 170-0 | 287-9 | 170-0} 20 1-4 | 45 
May -7| 170-0 | 290-3| 170-0] 10 1-2 | 43 
~ 4 | 170-0 | 290-7 | 170-0] 10 1-36] 45 
“ 91 | 170-0 | 294-5 | 170-0} 10 126+}. 43 
* 28 | 1170-0 278-6 | 170-0} 10 1-68 50 
June 4} 170-0 | 295-8 | 170-0] 10 1-20 | 40 
1 | 170-0} 277-5 | 170-0 | 104-7 | 49 


18 | 170-0 | 259-6 | 170-04. 10 1-89 ST 


On Jane 18th applications for bills to be paid on » Moasday, 
Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday and Friday were accepted 
as to about 57 per cent of the amount applied for at 
£99 17s. Sd. and applications at higher prices were accepted 
in full. Applications for bills to be paid on Saturday were 
accepted at. £99 17s. 6d. and above in tull. £170 million 
(maximum) of Treasury ve are being offered for June 
25th: For the week. + June 26th the Banks will be 
asked for Treasury . pusits to the amount of £50 willion 
(maximum). 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 
___ 4€ thousand) 


Week Fnded rie 


June 14,) June 12,) June 12, 
|" 3949 ||” 1948 Z 1948 


Savings Certificates -—~ ~~ 

























WE, oe chs cunts ts 2,450 | © 2,600 24,800 

Repayments ..........-. 2,250 | 2,650 | 26,800 

Net Savings... 2.2.2.0... 200 Dr? rei we vere 
Defence Bonds :— 

NG is as wkend bassd 1,570 760 | 8,940 

Repayments .......-.... 732 806 | 9,160* 

Net Savings......:..... é 838 ‘Dr 46 'Dr 220 


P.O. and Trustee Savings 
Banks 









Repayments .....+6.+-+. 123,853 
Total Net Savings... ... ae 44) 3,326 
takin ed 417 | 4,130 


2,316, |. 23,948 


Summary. gry 


Aono Senl eh tag ep aatnie 


TIT TIS TF} pe rer 9p gage matey 


BANK: OF NGLAND 
RETURNS)» 











JUNE’ 23, 1948 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT 
Notes Tssued:— f | Govt. Debt, il, As, 100 
In Circulation 1249,810,364 | Other Govt. 
In Bankg. De-, Securities ... 1288,214,281 
Ppartmieat ,. " 50,437,469 | Other Secs. 762,604 
Coin (other 
than. gold). 8,015 
Amt. of Fid.———_————- 
Issué ....... 1300,000,000 
Gold Coin and 
Bullion» « fat 
172s,.3d. per 
oz. fine)..... 247,833 
1300,247 ,833 1300,247,835 


BANKING DEPARTMENT 


£ £ 
Capital ...... 14,553,000 Govt: Secs....5 3 291 
Heme. us. ta0 | SOTL-82T | Other Secs.’s 6 <a 





Public Deps.*. 13,576,827 | Discounts and 
Advances... 23,340,215 
Other Deps. ;- Securities. . 20,923,364 
Bankers...,. 319,849,211 ———--—— 
Other Acts... 89,760,533 44, 263, 579 
402,602,744 | Notes...... an 50,437,469 
Coit. 154,059 
434,304,398 | 434,304,398 


* Including See Savings Banks, Comuiissieners 
of National Debt Dividend Accounts. 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 
(£ miltion) 
1947 1948 
i June i toant “iene 
}25 J oae 12 | 24 
| | | 
Tssue Dept. :— | 
Notes in circulation... . bed O1249- 4 1250- 0 1249-8 
Notes im Banking depart- | 2 
COME oA s Hakan. «oss 55- 50- 9 50- 2| 50-4 
Government. .debt..and | | i 
seourities* ...... inn 1449-2,1209: 2'1299-3/1299-2 
Other securities... ...... 0-8 = 2 0-7 «60-8 
both v ebb es dds otew 0-2 0-2 
Valued at s. per fine oz... eh 178 172/3| 172/38) 1272/3 
Boning Dept. j 
4 
Public, Ss VUE vB ed 8-0) 12:2) 14- 13-6 
TOOIRINOEE Scins Si Githvin 5.903 4 290: 3) 302-1 304-5) 312-8 
NG, Si ston epaedds io ole 98-3 90:9 93-6 89-8 
Total... ... chenek neue sen 396-6, 415-2) 412-8) 416-2 
Securities -— ! 
Government. ......4...5 319-2) 336-5, 335-8) 338-9 
Discounts, etc...., +... od 20-6 15-8 23-9) 23°3 
Sialic dps 17-9 19-4) 20-21 20-9 
TM. coascccse ES 357-7| 37-7) 379-9) 383-1 
Banking dept. res,,....... ST: 5-6) 50- 51-1 
of $ 
“ Proportion ”...-......+-; 3 fe 3-3) 13-3 
* Government debt is £11,0 015, 100, “capital “H4, 000 


=3) 


Fiduciary issue reduced from £1,350 million to {1, 
million op March 4, 1948. 


“Tore Economist” INDEX OF WHOLESALE 
PRIcES 
(1927 = 100) 


| June 17, | Juse 1, | June 15, 
1947 |, 1948 |. 1948 

















Cereal. ce2c bis - “ys. ) 207-3 | 120-6 | 120-2 
Other foods ........... 139°) | 138-8 138-8 
WES Le) vacncetcaes 137+7 190-1* 192-5 
WONG aS 224-6 | 245-6 245-9 
Miscellaneous ........5. 148-2 156°8 157+4 

145-7 163-8* | 164-2 
1919-100... 6252.6... | 200-4 | 225-4" | 226-0 

* Revised. 


GOLD AND SILVER 


The Bank of England's Official buying price for gold 
remained at 172s. 3d. per fine ounce throughout the week. 
Spot cash prices were. as. follows :-— 








} 
New Yer Bombay Bombay 
1948 nee) =e 100 per tola 





Re ANA. We MEME 


New Business ‘Contacts. 
T Gabe mask" Abereie ie tte to ee . 
Soran t: 
touch with importers and exporters 


Se ae aspects © 
of industrial, commercial and social conditions 
throughout Australia and New Zealand, 


UNION. BANK 
OF AUSTRALIA 


LIMITED 
Established 1837 


Head Office: 
71, Cc 
LONDON. ECA 
Branches throughout 

Australia 
and New Zealand. 


THE 


BANK OF NOVA SCOTIA 


(Incorporated in Canada with Limited Liability.) 
Established 1832, 
General Office: ree Canada, 
Paid-up Capital . vee i one 
Reserve Fund... Sis ~» $24,000,000 
Total Assets over . $700,000,000 
Special facilities are available to ei public through the Branches 
of this Bank for the transaction of business with Canad 
Cuba, Puerto Rico, Dominican Republic, Jamaica and 
at New York. 
Address enquiries to London Branch: 
108, OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.2. 
Cc. &, Werester, Manager. 


$12,000,000 





REFUGE ASSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. 
Chief Office ; OXFORD STREET, MANCHESTER, | 
OAL ieee gore EXCEEDS Za 

CLAIMS PAID pe £189,000,000 
( 





THE UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER 
Applications are invited for the appointment of TWO RESEARCH 
ASSISTANTS IN ECONOMICS ECO 


i NOMIC STATISTICS OR 
ADMINISTRATION. Salary £450 per annum. Duties to commence as 
ge as possible. All applications "aia be sent not later than June 

30, 1948, to the Registrar, The University, Manchester 13, from whom 
further particulars may be obtained. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL 


Applications are invited for the post of Lecturer (Grade III or II) in 
Economie and Statistics in the Department of Economics, at a 
salary scale of £425/£25/£475 or £500/£25/ /£25/£800: per annum. 

Applications, stating age, academic qualifications and experience, 
together with the names of three referees, should be received not later 
than July 16, 1948, by the undersigned, from whom particulars of the 
coattione of appointment may be obtained. _ STANLEY DUMBELL, 

June, 1948. Registrar. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF SOUTH WALES AND 
MONMOUTHSHIRE 
Required for next Session a Lecturer in Industrial Relations at asalary 


of not less than £700 per annum. Freference will be:given to candidates 
who have had research experience in the field of Industrial Relations 








Or isation or Administration, or experience in industry or with a firm 


of industrial consultants. 

Further particulars may be obtained from the undersigned, by whom 
six re of application and testimonials should be received on or before 
July 17, 1 (Signed) LOUIS 8S. THOMAS, 

Cathays rk, Cardiff. Registrar. 

UNIVERSITY GOLLEGE OF SOUTH WALES AND 
MONMOUTHSHIRE, CARDIFF 

Applications are imv'ted for the ort of Lecturer in Statistics in the 
Department of Economics and ial Science. Duties will include 
research. Initial salary not ee £700 a year. Applications, inclad- 
ing the names of referees and, if.desired, copies of testimoniais, should 
be received not later than aaly 6, 1948, by the podeeente from whom 
further particulars may be obtained. (Signed) LOUIS 8S. THOMAS, | 


Registrar. 
CANTERBURY UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 
CHRISTCHURCH, NEW ZEA 


© A 
App cations are invited for the Chair of Histery and Political Science. 
Salary. £ per annum (New Zealand od ncy). 
Further 


1,225 
lowance for travelli 
Jenene tae a 
nay be obtained 
eh none 
is 


wife. 
method of appli 
om the "Universi Pay of the 
Street London, Closing date of 
August 14, 1948, in New Zealand, and July 1948, 


Lit ati lla cncemeee eeceicarmn cenit malioae 
_ The Beonomist, = movie ethy, oem Lastolite ‘Spad, 


" Constituted by Act of Serteeeed: 1695 
AUTHORISED CAPITAL =... ww 
CAPITAL FULLY PAID “en. cane 
RESERVE FUND & BALANCE carried forward on 
DEPOSITS & CREDIT BALANCES 
as at 28th February, 1948... — ... wes 


Head Office: THE MOUND, EDINBURGH 
Over 200 Branches and Sub-Branches throughout Scotland 


London Offices : 
CITY OFFICE, 30, BISHOPSGATE, E.C. 
PICCADILLY CIRCUS BRANCH, 16/18 PICCADILLY, W. 


rr ov 


B. W. BLYDENSTEIN & CO. 


Established 1858 





BANKERS 





54, 55 & 56, Threadneedle Street, London, E.C.2 





PUBLIC RELATIONS 


The Directors of a professional Company concerned with Industrial 
Management require the services of a man with wide experience in 
top level Public Relations work. He would be requires uired to prepare and 
execute a plan for ee the Company's ivities and to create 
the right impression in the highest management circles. The work 
would entail the peeperatto® of printed matter, public speaking, mem- 
bership of professional associations and the ‘development of a wide 
circle of personal contacts. plications from men of proved experi- 
ence, either to work on a whole-time or part-time basis, will receive 
immediate and strictly confidential consideration. This is an outstand- 
ing oppor poreanaey. for public relations work in a new and interesting 


—— 


SOUTH AFRICAN INDUSTRIES 


Two Directors (financial and technical) of The Industrial Research 
Association, Ltd., Industrial Consultants Cape®Town, Johannesburg and 
Rhodesia, will be in London during July and available for consultations 
on financial, technical and economic aspects with industrialists desirous 
of commencing business activities in South Africa or Rhodesia. Appoint- 
men > ae be made through Stoy Hayward & Co., Chartered Accoun- 
tants, 5, Giltspur Street, London, E.C.1, Telephone: City 6627. 


RWICK, Orr and Partners are still seeking additional staff for their 


professional work as Consulting Specialists in Organisation and 
Management. Essential requirements :— 

(1) University and/or professional qualification in engineering, 

textiles, accountancy, or other technology. 

(2) Some years in responsible appointments, with particular reference 
to production, accounting or distribution. Older candidates should 
have had 5-6 years as senior executive. 

(3) Sound basic general education and wide interest in contemporary 


affairs. 
ahee". ya years. Service in H.M. Forces will be taken into 


a. + gplieations. should be addressed in writing to the Company's offices 
t”’.’ Park Lane, London, W.1, quoting reference No. 1014. 


ST ier COUNCIL (Devetopmnt and Industry).—London Secretary. 
Energetic man, 30 to 40, with business eroer tenes wanted as Secre- 
y for the London Committee. Initial salary £1,500, superannuable. 
Apply with full particulars and names of three referees to the Secretary, 


es Council (Development and Industry), 20, George Street, Edin- 
burg 











pH Northern Industrial Group require a senior research worker to 
undertake investigations concerned with the economic and social 
aspects of industrial location. For further 
June 30th to The pecrerarT. Northern Industri 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 1, 


Econguast (35 years of age), graduate in. Comme seeks a senior 


lars apply before 
Group, 9, Eldon Square, 


, with a tree mpenination: ae eerie | sae 
shania of inet hoe current. wo ——- nd ra 
situation and in eompil concise reports. 8 Se eat ity 
and the or, f staff. Would consider a ion (e.g., assis 
to managing di for), where a know economics, | statistics, 
and a considerable comme: lead to 





to. ane n executive posttion:—Box 751. 
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